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Strengthening Public Welfare Services 


“One of the most effective services of the Associa- 
tion in the last two years” is the characterization 
given by members of APWA’s Board of Directors to 
the series of institutes which the Association is con- 
ducting. The six which have been held, and others 
scheduled for 1960, have as an aim “Strengthening 
Public Welfare Services.” Their purpose is to assist 
state and local public welfare agencies in effective 
implementation of recent Social Security amendments. 

Institutes so far have considered the objectives of 
public welfare administration and leadership role of 
the administrator, the county welfare department as 
a service agency, administrative responsibility for com- 
petent staff, preventive and protective services for 
children, medical care, and the field representative’s 
role. Future sessions will deal with other aspects of 


the over-all job of strengthening public welfare 
services. 


The institute program could not have been under- 
It was 
only possible because of a grant from the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund. While participants meet their own 
travel expenses, all other costs are underwritten by the 


taken by APWA out of its regular income. 
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grant. This includes printing of the reports and dis- 
tribution of a free copy of each of them to all agency 
members of APWA. The grant has also provided 
for printing several special publications related to 
strengthening of public welfare services. Readers of 
Pustic Wexrare have directly benefited from this 
grant also. It has made it possible to enlarge the 
journal and carry additional articles in this subject 
area. 

At each of the institute’s two-and-a-half to three-day 
sessions, a broadly representative group grapples with 
problems, technical and practical demands, basic 
philosophy and future directions of a specified area in 
administering public welfare programs. Leaders for 
all the institutes are experts whose competence is 
widely recognized in the specific subject area dealt 
with. Participating in these discussions are personnel 
from federal, state and local levels and from widely 
scattered geographic areas, as well as educators and 
other specialists. A total of 158 people from 40 states, 
territories and federal departments have attended the 
six completed institutes. Among them have been 
18 state administrators, 48 state program directors and 

(Continued on page 164) 
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Legislative Developments in the States 


In the July Issue Pustic WELFARE reported on legislative activity in states 
whose legislatures adjourned in the first half of the year. Additional material 
is summarized below, covering legislative sessions adjourned by the time this 
report was prepared. 


N interesting characteristic of the current reports 
A on state legislation was the increasing frequency 

of reports on legislative activity in areas related, 
but not specifically directed, to public welfare opera- 
tions per se. Provisions relating to corrections, dis- 
crimination, mental health, court procedures, migra- 
tory labor and varied other fields were noted by 
state welfare departments in their reports to APWA. 
This may indicate increasing awareness of the indirect, 
but nevertheless real, effects of such legislative action 
on public welfare operation. 


It would also seem that there is growing awareness 
that failure of certain legislative proposals to be 
adopted may be almost as significant to the progress 
of public welfare as some measures that become law. 
At least, state departments appear to be giving in- 
creasing attention to this aspect of legislative activity 
in their reports. 

Space will not allow full coverage in this summary 
of all reports in both of these areas, but an attempt 
has been made to include enough to be representative 
of the material submitted. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Illinois. The 1959-61 biennial appropriation was 
passed, totaling $384,137,800. Legislative approval was 
given for a $150,000,000 bond issue referendum to 
provide funds to make permanent improvements 
relieving overcrowded conditions at public welfare 
institutions. 

$30,000 was appropriated for a special study Com- 
mission on Public Aid and Assistance. The biennial 
appropriation for various state agencies was passed, 
including $12,000 for the Legislative Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Public Aid Commission. 

Various amendments were made to the State, 
County and Municipal Employees Retirement Laws. 

Iowa. An Aid to Disabled law was passed per- 
mitting lowa to participate in the federal APTD pro- 
gram. First payments to eligible recipients will be 
made early in 1960. Responsibility for providing gen- 
eral relief to Indians living in settlements was placed 
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with the State Department of Social Welfare, involv- 
ing a $10,000 appropriation. 

It is no longer necessary for all employees of the 
State Department of Social Welfare to have resided 
in the state for at least two years immediately before 
applying for employment. It is now permitted to 
require a college education as a basic qualification for 
county welfare personnel. 

The legislature set up a bi-partisan committee of six 
senators and six representatives to inquire into all 
matters relating to public assistance and relief in the 
next two years, including but not limited to the 
categorical assistance programs, poor relief and 
soldiers’ relief. 

Maryland. Some additional monies were allowed by 
the legislature to increase the food standard in public 
assistance and board rate in foster care. The amount 
allowed was less than that requested. Most of the 
money requested for capital improvements in four 
training schools and three forestry camps for delin- 
quent children was granted. 

Legislation was passed providing earned sick leave 
for welfare department employees within the proba- 
tionary period, and establishing that leave without pay 
will be calculated by number of working days, rather 
than by number of calendar days. Legislation was 
enacted providing for participation in the payment 
of social security benefits for employees of the Balti- 
more City Department of Public Welfare. 

Failing to pass was a bill that would have permitted 
Negro girls to be admitted to the white training 
schools. Also failing was a bill to increase state 
employees’ salaries, based on “cost of living.” The 
effective date of another salary plan, already approved, 
was moved up. 

Minnesota. A new law changes the title of the 
county welfare executive secretary from “executive 
secretary” to “director.” A building appropriation was 
approved for an addition of approximately 500 beds 
to Brainerd State School and Hospital. Per diem pay 
for county welfare board members on days spent 
transacting board business was made $10 per day, 

(Continued on page 164) 
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Administrative Problems in Providing Services 


Vv. A. BURR 


Nine problem areas the administrator must deal with in incorporating 
services into his program are discussed in this paper. What the problem 
consists of, why it is important, and how it can be solved are questions 
taken up in regard to the board, the staff, the community, the legislature 
and the agency as a whole. The author, who is Director, Division of Public 
Assistance, Montana Department of Public Welfare, gave this paper at 
APW A's 1959 Mountain States Regional Conference. 


welfare administration approaches the imple- 

mentation and development of services to assist- 
ance recipients, there are problems which must be met 
and resolved if success is to be achieved. To some 
it may seem that the major victory is won when 
administration makes the decision to make services 
a part of the total public welfare program. On the 
contrary, when this decision is made administration 
must be prepared to come to grips with the many 
problems that are sure to arise. 


eres of the enthusiasm with which public 


Some of the obvious problems that confront admin- 
istration—both state and local—when a serious effort 
is made to bring services to people in a helpful and 
useful way will be listed and followed by comments 
on each. 


Board acceptance and positive action. 
Making opportunities for staff to learn. 
Giving staff opportunities to teach. 

Need for additional staff. 

Freeing staff to function independently. 
6. Selling services to the community. 
Selling services to the legislature. 

8. The special problem of the older worker. 
9. Coordinating services of the department. 


Vie WN o 


ad 


Tue Boarp Must Be Positive 


Unless there is support from the policy making 
board, a major motivating factor is absent. Mere 
tolerance by the board of the efforts to implement and 
develop services will not supply the impetus that is 
needed. The administrative staff must help the board 
to accept with conviction the need for services, to 
approve policy that is necessary to bring the services 
into actual being and to show positive support of 
the whole service plan to the universe outside of the 
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welfare department. The board itself must become 
service minded and service oriented. This will con- 
tribute to the development of a good atmosphere 
throughout the department. 

From time to time administrative staffs say that 
the board has no objection to the department doing 
this or that. This negative attitude will not be ade- 
quate support when the board has to stand up and 
be counted. The board is bound to be brought to 
this ultimate stage by its own appointing authority, 
by those who take responsibility for examining public 
expenditures, by members of the legislature and by 
community groups, which more and more demand 
that public boards answer to them. 

The administrator or administrative staff that fails 
to recognize the importance of the board having a 
positive and supportive attitude will sow the seeds 
of service in barren ground. Responsibility to recipi- 
ents of public assistance alone is sufficient reason to 
demand that the problem of board support be re- 
solved before second steps are taken. 


Hewpinc Starr Learn 


There is a drastic change involved in moving from 
casework that emphasizes determination of eligibility 
and services directly related to money-giving, to case- 
work that also strongly emphasizes helping families 
achieve their fullest economic and social independence 
and helping individuals achieve the best in self-help 
and self-care. The change can be made successfully 
if administration is aware of the many needs of the 
caseworker that must be met. 

Although at one time the caseworker may have 
developed skills in working with people, they have 
probably not been used sufficiently to keep them 
sharp. Other workers have never had the oppor- 
tunity to develop the necessary skills. It is evident, 
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then, that opportunities must be provided for case- 
work and other staff to learn more about the case- 
work processes. 

Most of the opportunities for staff learning must 
be developed by administrative staff or approved by 
administration. Additional library documents must 
be purchased and made available to staff. Staff devel- 
opment projects of both traditional and newer kinds 
must be built into the administrative structure. Work- 
shops and institutes must be planned and carried 
through. Educational leave becomes more and more 
important in giving staff members the best in oppor- 
tunities to learn. Administration is sometimes reluc 
tant to move in an across-the-board way because of 
costs or for other reasons. 

If staff is to increase knowledge and skills, admin- 
istration must supply the leadership, the special peo- 
ple for special purposes, and the encouragement and 
support that staff needs to strive for new horizons 
in casework practice. 


SHIFTING THE SuPERVIsOR’s ROLE 


Although one of the major functions of supervisory 
staff is to teach, this function is watered down to a 
great extent because other duties imposed on super- 
visors leave little if any time to teach. If services to 
recipients are to take on the meaning intended, ad- 
ministration must revise its structure so that the 
teaching role in supervision may take its proper place. 
In accomplishing this the supervisor’ 
stripped of all the superstructure that has been 
hung upon it through the years. Even this will not 
be enough, because in most states the ratio of super- 


job must be 


visors to caseworkers is too low. Some administrators 
ind policy makers assign the casework supervisors 
to the non-productive group with ineffective results. 

Supervisors must have the chance to teach both 
groups and individual workers. They must have sufh- 
cient time to prepare for both their supervisory and 
teaching roles. They must have opportunities for 
their own stimulation and growth through attend- 
ance at workshops, institutes and conferences. All 
this does raise the cost per supervisor, but this is one 
of many places where the increase in cost is more 
than balanced out by the results secured. Again, 
administrators must be prepared to support the need 
for supervision and for teaching through staff. Ii 
they are not so prepared, they must accept a second 
grade result, where a little extra cost would produce 
a high-grade result. 


AppiTionaL Starr Is Worru tHe Cost 


To work with recipients in a much more intensive 


way than is required when the focus is primarily on 
eligibility and the money payment means that the 
size of caseloads must be re-evaluated. Caseloads 
with intensive service given must be much smaller. 
lf it takes two caseworkers to manage a caseload 
which one worker handled before, it means more 
staff to get the job done. It does not mean that case- 
work staff must be doubled, however. The selection 
processes used in identifying cases which may respond 
to intensive service limit the number of cases selected. 
Other factors, too, will limit the cases which are sin 
sted out for treatment. 


On the other hand, casework staff must be in- 
creased if a good result is to come. Experience to 
date shows clearly that reduced expenditures in grants 
more than offset the increased cost of additional staff. 
Yet some will say caseloads would have been reduced 
without the intensive service plan. While this may 
be so in some instances, anyone who examines care- 
fully the reduction of caseload because of services 
knows that this is reduces assistance costs. 
Prevention of future dependency is also one of the 


what 


great dividends that cannot be measured easily in 
dollars but which is obvious to those who look at it. 


Tus Caseworker Funcrions FREEx) 


When the objective of the caseworker is to keep 
a large caseload up to date in determining and re- 
determining eligibility, there is a tendency to let 
the job become routine. Knowing that the supervisor 
and perhaps others will pass upon the validity of the 
determinations makes for dependency on the part of 
the caseworker. This atmosphere tends to narrow 
initiative and imagination. These qualities then grad 
ually become less and less a part of the Case worker's 
kit ¢ f M orking iools. 

Saying that the caseworker must be free to function 
independently does not mean he is to function without 
supervision or with less supervision. It does mean 
that the supervision must be “supervision of case 
work” 


Supervision must be directed toward developing the 


as opposed to “supervision of eligibility.” 


caseworker’s strengths in working effectively with 
people, rather than strengths in evaluating proofs of 
age, residence and the like. 

If the goals and objectives that have been outlined 
are to be achieved, the worker must have permission 
to approve the good decisions made by the recipient. 
The framework of supervision cannot be so narrow 
that the worker must first secure approval of a super- 


visor before approving the wise choices of the client. 


(Continued on page 171) 
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LEO J. FEIDER 


In reporting on the Minnesota Work Reorientation Project,’ this paper shows 
how public welfare can rehabilitate as a part of routine operations. Internal 
and external obstacles to the “problem-solving mission” are discussed and 
illustrated, and the caseworker's essential role in diagnosis, planning, imple- 
mentation and coordination is emphasized. The author, who is Welfare 
Consultant, Minnesota Department of Public Welfare, prepared this paper 
for APW A's 1959 Central States Regional Conference. 


HE Minnesota Work Reorientation Project with 

which this paper is concerned is sponsored jointly 

by the Minnesota Department of Public Welfare 
and Community Research Associates* of New York. 
It is designed to orient public welfare’s mission away 
from its narrow obsession with eligibility procedures 
and limited amelioration goals to a more positive 
problem-solving mission. Necessarily, a part of the 
project endeavor has been to invent and test methods 
and tools for the accomplishment of that goal. 

The original laboratories for this experiment were 
the two rural counties of Aitkin and Winona, and 
the semi-urban Dakota. Since then Itasca, a resort 
and mining county, and Ramsey, a metropolitan one, 
have been added. 

The project has put heavy emphasis on family- 
centered psycho-social diagnosis and treatment plan- 
ning and on the methods for doing these as a part of 
routine operations in a public welfare agency. From 
both successes and difficulties in these efforts, from 
observations of staff reactions and from analyses of 
the service needs of the clients, there has developed a 
very firm conviction that the caseworker indeed does 
have a role in rehabilitation. From this viewpoint, 
if the caseworker did not exist, he would have to be 
invented. For the public welfare agency with a 
problem-solving mission, the community could be 
literally loaded with expert vocational counselors, 
psychiatrists, public health 


psychologists, nurses, 


‘For an earlier report on this project, see Donald B. Glabe, 
Leo J. Feider and Harry O. Page, Reorientation for Treatment and 
Control, special supplement to Pustic Werrare, XVI, No. 2 
(April 1958), pp. I-XXIII. 


*With the financial aid of the Louis W. and Maud Hill Family 
Foundation of St. Paul. 
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clinics, sheltered workshops, and rehabilitation centers, 

and the agency could still not get one step further 

unless it had a staff which could perform three vital 
functions. These are: 

1. Diagnosis and treatment planning: the identih 
cation of problems, their interrelationship, and 
probable causes; the assessment of strengths or 
the potential for improvement; analysis and out- 
lining of the steps or the services necessary to 
achieve that improvement. 

2. Implementation: the selection of available and 

most appropriate treatment resources; the moti- 

vating for use and the mustering of these re 
sources. 

». Coordination: the sequence and timing of the 
use of resources; the focussing of services on 
common goals. 

These latter two will be considered together. 

The thesis of this paper is that these are the func- 
tions of the public welfare caseworker, if rehabili- 
tative treatment is to be any part of public welfare’s 
mission. The concept of rehabilitation used here is 
a broad one; it is not limited to the overcoming of 
those handicaps for which specialized rehabilitation 
agencies now extant are responsible; rather it includes 
the overcoming (or at least the attempt to overcome) 
ot any psycho-social or physical handicap that causes 
or aggravates the problems of indigency or mal- 
adjustment for which public welfare has responsibility. 


Tue Caseworker As DIAGNOSTICIAN AND PLANNER 


Rehabilitation as a process must be goal-directed; 
it must be going somewhere. It must start with the 
discovery that something is wrong; something needs 
fixing. As it goes to the next step, it must include 
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a plan of how, when, and with what that “some- 
thing” can and will be “fixed.” In casework terms it 
must include diagnosis (identification of problems) 
and treatment planning (what the agency proposes 
to do about those problems). 


At present public welfare case records do not 
include organized diagnoses and treatment plans. 
Until they do the role of the caseworker in rehabili- 
tation will be only to assemble in solemn conclave 
periodically and listen to earnest panel discussions of 
the role of the caseworker in rehabilitation. 


Wuat Are THE ObpsTAcLes? 


There are three principal reasons why public wel- 
fare work at present does not include diagnosis and 
treatment planning. First, at the administrative level, 
is the obsession with the mechanics of eligibility 
determination. It is true that administration admon- 
ishes staff to “treat,” to “rehabilitate.” But what it 
actually enforces in day-to-day operations, what it 
actually slaps wrists to get done, are the routines of 
program eligibility. Thus its noble admonitions are 
“drowned out” by the overwhelming sound of its 
actions, and the agency’s mission inevitably becomes 
fixed in workers’ minds as one exclusively devoted 
to eligibility. 

Secondly, at the caseworker level, there is the diffi- 
culty of doing diagnosis and treatment planning. 
Virtually every caseworker has said, “If I only didn’t 
have so many clerical routines to perform, if only 
my caseload were smaller—boy!—what I couldn’t do 
in the way of real treatment!” Actually, when these 
things are done for him, he finds out that a family- 
centered (and unless it is family-centered it is not 
complete) psycho-social diagnosis is a difficult and 
complex exercise in disciplined fact-gathering and 
analysis. 

Thirdly, back at the administrative level, even the 
treatment-oriented administrator lacks the tools and 
methods to encourage and direct his staff—particu- 
larly in day-to-day operations—in the performance of 
these vital functions. 

Some particular deficiencies in diagnosis and treat- 
ment planning have been observed by the Work 
Reorientation Project. Illustrations of these deficien- 
cies should indicate at least some of the reorientation 
in thinking and method that is necessary to bring 
the public welfare caseworker into a rehabilitative 
role. 


Some Dericiencizs Norep 


One of the first deficiencies noted in all programs 
was the refusal to look ahead, the failure to venture 
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any estimate of how long the agency’s aid or service 
would be needed by the family. (Incidentally the 
Michigan study of in-service training needs and 
methods in ADC made an identical finding.) Now 
maybe in OAA cases the lack is not so serious; pro- 
gram experience provides a grimly uniform answer: 
until death. But in the other programs this refusal 
or failure to look forward to the prospect and time 
of closing a case forecloses on any planning efforts. 
In some cases—to put it somewhat fancily—it re- 
sults in re-enforcement of unhealthy refusal-to-look- 
at-reality defense mechanisms in the client. In some 
cases—to put it rather crassly—it is symptomatic of 
public welfare’s obsession with getting people on relief 
instead of off. 


The foregoing is not meant to imply that just start- 
ing to “look ahead” will start rehabilitative plans with 
all cases. No indeed. The data suggests that at least 
four percent of the caseload will improve while the 
agency does nothing but provide grants to tide them 
over. For about 75 percent of the cases, with present 
knowledge, skill, and resources, there is no prospect 
for positive improvement, nothing to do but ameli- 
orate the problems with financial aid. The point 
here is that proper diagnosis, including this essential 
element of looking ahead, of assessing potential, can 
identify those cases—about 21 percent of the caseload 
according to present data—on which rehabilitative 
planning can and should be done. 


Another illustration of deficiency in diagnosis and 
treatment planning can be found in those ADC 
cases in which there is the question: Should the 
mother be encouraged or helped to find employment? 
Too frequently there is not even an attempt to answer 
this question, and what is even worse, in many cases 
the question is never even raised! It is true that ADC 
was designed to permit the rearing of needy children 
in their own homes under the care of their parents. 
But if public welfare is to rest content with stock 
program answers of this kind, the agency can fire 
all of its caseworkers and hire instead kindly people 
with just enough ability to read these answers in the 
manuals. 


What is the future of the mother, already 40 plus, 
with her youngest child still having only three or four 
years of eligibility left? Is the program designed to 
let her get close to 50 and then scramble madly to 
help her find a place in the labor market? And what 
of the mother whose parental capacities are just about 
limited to the ability to beget offspring, the mother 
whose immaturity makes her want to get the kids 
out from under foot? Are marketable skills allowed 
to get rusty while the agency insists she stay home 
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and “care” (and that word is really in quotes) for 
the children? And with the mother who has never 
been in the labor market, does the agency casually 
expect that somehow she will “make out” when her 
ADC grant is terminated? 


Here are roles for the caseworker. Here is what 
caseworker salaries should be paid for: to diagnose 
which ADC families have which kind of mother, 
which kind of situation, which potential; to share that 
diagnosis with the family; to consider with the family 
the alternatives that are possible; to detail the plan 
selected; and to muster the resources necessary to 
make the plan work. 


Curtp WeLFarE Has SimiLtar NEeEps 


Child welfare has its share of diagnostic and plan- 
ning deficiencies, too. In this program too much effort 
is devoted to dealing with crisis situations, or to 
“observing adjustment,” or to making reports to 
someone. Too little is devoted to careful assessment 
of the total family situation and the development of 
long-range plans and goals. 


Example: An unmarried mother and her mother 
are in a public welfare office. The facts necessary for 
adjudicating paternity are obtained; Grandma says 


“Of course, we’re going to keep the baby”; and a 
start is made to set up an ADC grant to finance 
this plan. Now it just happens that Grandma and 
her daughter have just been off ADC for a couple 
of years; one of the girl’s sisters was also an unmarried 
mother; another was married at 16; and a brother 
dropped out of school and left home at 15. The end 
product, in short, is a situation where Grandma, who 
has done a lousy job of rearing her own kids, is going 
to have another go at it with this grandchild and 
18 years of ADC. 

Example: A child has been in “temporary” foster 
care for 12 years—and sampled 15 boarding homes 
in that time. 

Example: A retarded adolescent, or an adolescent 
in permanent foster care, is under agency supervision 
while his “adjustment is being observed.” He winds 
up as a vocational bum. 

Here too there are roles for caseworkers in diag- 
nosing the problems and in formulating plans—plans 
that have as their goals the development of children 
into mature, self-supporting adults. 


PLANNING IN GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


Finally, a few illustrations will be considered from 
that combination of grandfather and step-child pro- 
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gram of public welfare, general relief.’ Except per- 
haps in those agencies that handle it exclusively, the 
complete absence of diagnosis and treatment planning 
in this program is appalling. 

Consider a young couple applying for temporary 
assistance—man 20, wife 18, two babies already, man 
quit school eighth grade, no vocational skills, never 
had a steady job. Should this one be kissed off with 
a two-week grocery order because maybe they won't 
be back for any more? Or should the agency recog- 
nize that this is the way many of the old chronic 
GR’s and a lot of the ADC’s looked when the agency 
first saw them? Should the caseworker move in and 
find out what makes this guy tick? Has he ever 
been exposed to the idea of productive work as an 
enjoyable way of life? Is he dull? If he doesn’t have 
skills, does he have any vocational interests or basic 
aptitudes? Would he or his young wife welcome 
sympathetic interest and understanding? Are they 
perhaps bewildered and frightened at the complexities 
and responsibilities of the adult world? Can this 
young family be helped to build a firmer foundation 
for its future? 

Or consider the inadequate, 45-year-old childless 
widow, never in the labor market and previously 
sheltered by her husband, who has made feeble at- 
tempts to find a job, without success, and is now 
resigned to living on relief. Shall the agency insure 
that she is registered at the employment service, set 
up a subsistence allowance, admonish her from time 
to time to try to find work, and keep her on the rolls 
until she is old enough for OASDI and OAA? 

These illustrations could be multiplied endlessly, 
but enough has been said to make the point again: 
There is a real role for casework understanding and 
skill in assessing these problems and planning for 
their modification. 

In a public welfare agency’s caseload some cases 
need and can profit much from rehabilitative services; 
some need these services but can profit less; some 
do not need them at all; and some cases have prob- 
lems for which there is no known treatment. The 
job of the caseworker is to tell which case is which, 
what is needed, when it is needed, and what is the 
relative priority of the need. 


Tue Caseworker As IMPLEMENTOR AND CoorDINATOR 


The rehabilitative process would, of course, be in- 
complete if all that were done were a diagnosis and 
treatment plan. The plan must be executed. 

Theoretically, once the plan is made, there are two 
alternate roles for the caseworker: (1) He could 





*A general assistance program. 


participate in the selection of and make referral to 
another person, profession, or agency, or (2) he could 
retain an active participation in carrying out the plan 
himself. 

Actually, these alternatives do not exist, for there 
are no such things as over-all “rehabilitation agen- 
cies” or a “rehabilitation profession.” There are spe- 
cialized agencies and professions whose services must 
be sought on some cases for specialized treatment of 
some of the problems in these cases. Which brings 
us back to the caseworker. 

To make a treatment plan effective someone must 
know the treatment resources, their availability and 
the methods of getting their aid. Someone must know 
the appropriate sequence of their use and be able to 
control timing. Someone must be able to keep them 
focussed on common goals in a given case. Perhaps 
most of all, there must be someone to motivate the 
client for their effective use. 

In the textbooks from Mary Richmond to Helen 
Perlman this “someone” has always been the case- 
worker. The 1956 service amendments to the Social 
Security Act, with their goals of self-care, self-support, 
and strengthened family life, underscore this role for 
the public welfare caseworker. 

However, to describe this role is one thing; to carry 
it Out is quite another. There are difficulties both of 
attitude and method to be overcome. Some of those 
that are encountered will be illustrated by cases from 
the Work Reorientation Project. 


INGRAINED Work Hasits Hinper 


In many public assistance cases financial need is so 
pressing that it quite properly demands the agency's 
first attention. (In the project considerable pains 
have been taken to design procedures so that, despite 
the emphasis on rehabilitative treatment, nothing in- 
terferes with the prompt meeting of financial need.) 
Frequently, then, the amount of need and eligibility 
for a grant are established before even a moderately 
adequate exploration of the family’s problems, poten- 
tial, and service needs is completed. Instead of stay- 
ing with the case for the one, two, or three more 
interviews necessary to complete the exploration, the 
worker, out of past habit, tends to think and act as 
though the establishment of the grant absolves him 
from further worry about the case for the next six 
months or a year. 


A second difficulty encountered is the failure to 
maintain the sustained rate of interviews with the 
family that the treatment plan calls for. All sorts of 
factors are tied up in this one, but the one the 


(Continued on page 175) 
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What the Citizen Expects of Public Welfare 


MRS. VICTOR SHAW 


How meeting the citizen's expectations of public welfare will yield better 
citizen participation, understanding and support is discussed in this paper. 
The importance of cooperation between board and staff, agency self-evalua- 
tion, and agency initiative in getting the facts across are some of the points 
stressed. Mrs. Shaw is an outstanding volunteer who has served both public 
and voluntary agencies at national, state and local levels in many capacities. 
The paper was given at APW A's 1959 Southeast Regional Conference. 


O BE TRUTHFUL, I am afraid that large numbers 

of the citizenry do not know what they expect 

of public welfare. In fact they do not know too 
much about it. The modern concept of public welfare 
as designed to serve the needs of people is still far 
from realization in the public mind. Let any public 
welfare program come under fire in the press, let a 
fur coat, no matter how moth-eaten, be reported on 
the back of any recipient, or a TV set be seen in the 
vicinity of his home, and a sizeable segment of the 
public, without waiting for the evidence to come in, 
will rise up as a self-appointed jury to bring in a 
verdict of “guilty.” Since these persons view social 
welfare with Elizabethan eyes, it is no surprise if 
they also try to mete out an Elizabethan type of 
justice. 

The public has come a long way in under- 
standing of its welfare programs, but there is still a 
great variety of citizens who vociferously condemn 
the whole idea. “Welfare coddles people,” they say. 
“It robs them of self-reliance and makes permanent 
paupers. It even encourages promiscuity and illegi- 
timacy.” And of the people “on relief,” they say, 
“They’re a no-good lot who would rather loaf than 
work. And they’ll loaf as long as we let them get 
away with it! Chislers!” 

These name callers are probably suffering from an 
inner conflict in which their concepts of religion and 
traditions of democracy seem woefully at odds with 
existing programs of public welfare. This conflict 
centers around two honorable and much abused 
words: “charity” and “independence.” 

In spite of all change and new developments in 
public welfare philosophy and practice, many tax- 
payer-contributors still think in terms of “charity,” an 
instrument solely for the hungry, the naked, the 
homeless. The legend also persists that every Ameri- 
can is—or could be—a self-sufficient individualist, and 
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that not to rely wholly on oneself is somehow to be 
a traitor to the American tradition. This legend pic- 
tures America as a predominantly simple, rural and 
pioneer country—actually a far cry from the complex, 
industrialized and inter-dependent society the world 
today is. Even welfare workers—employed and volun 
to its high ideals and devoted to labors in its behalf, 
1 in their 
loyalties, and inarticulate in their interpretation to the 


are often confused in their thinking, divide: 


general public, on whose broad and basic understand- 
ing and good will the very foundations ef publi 
welfare rest. 

But fortunately against this rather pessimistic and 
perhaps exaggerated picture there is a constantly in- 
creasing number of citizens who are knowledgeable 
and sympathetic supporters of public welfare, else 
how could the billions of dollars appropriated an- 
nually for services to the American people be made 
available? 

It is also true that every citizen in our land— 
average or otherwise—is related in some way to public 
welfare services whether as (1) consumers, (2) par 
ticipants—paid or volunteer, or (3) taxpayer-con- 
tributors. What does the citizen expect from public 
welfare? Who knows without a serious public opinion 
poll? I fear that the average citizen sees his role as 
a passive one in which he is beset by social pressures 
and compulsions of different kinds, sometimes a bit 
resentful about paying for something he does not yet 
quite understand. In any case, there are certain things 
that citizens have a right to expect. 

Basic IpEats, Locatty Focusep 

Public welfare should be, in all its ramifications, a 

tangible and profound expression of the fundamental 


basis of democracy, namely, to make life and its living 
better for all, not just by mitigating or ameliorating 
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certain existing circumstances of accident or adversity 
or the injustices of our economic system, but by 
assiduously attacking the basic causes of these difh- 
culties. 


Public welfare programs designed to assure every 
American the right to health, education, security, and 
recreation should be ever sensitive to the fact that the 
local community still remains the focus, is still where 
the people live, where their needs are discovered and 
must be met. It is here that the final evaluation of 
any given program or philosophy must be made. 
Citizens need help in strengthening local initiative 
and devising means by which they can be encouraged 
to reorganize, to review, and to set priority on their 
own needs, resources, and what may be available to 
them from the outside, as they help determine their 
own programs of action related to public welfare 
programs. Only through strength in the smaller and 
more manageable areas of life can people learn to 
act wisely in the larger ones. Individual communities 
and the issues faced within them stand in inescapable 
relation to other communities in the nation and the 
world. 

In this connection a great responsibility rests on the 
workers in public welfare who know, first hand, the 
diversity of people’s needs and the best standards of 
services for meeting them. Every public welfare 
worker should be able to give some type of leadership 
in opening the minds and hearts of lay citizens to 
a much deeper awareness of social problems and the 
urgency to do something about them. Not all workers 
can be “missionaries,” but unless they can stimulate 
some feeling of responsibility for those not only in 
the agency caseload, but also outside it, they will not 
have approached the potential of their leadership. 


ParTICIPATION Is THE ANSWER 


The more perspicacious and enlightened citizen 
volunteers expect to be given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in public welfare programs. Citizen participa- 
tion is the basic answer to many or all questions of 
public understanding and support. It is something 
talked about a great deal and concerning which too 
little has been done. Actually, citizen participation is 
essential to the proper direction, development, and 
extension of every public welfare program in every 
community in the land. The record shows that with 
out it, adequate progress has never been made in a 
single community. Citizen participation is necessary 
in public welfare because its services belong to the 
people—not to the agency, nor to the personnel who 
administer and operate the agency. It is necessary 
because public welfare programs are only timely and 


vital when subjected to the fresh air of citizen inquiry 
and opinion. It is necessary because public welfare 
programs cannot move much beyond the motives and 
understanding of the majority of the people. 

I was delighted recently to review a pamphlet, Citi- 
zen Participation in Health and Welfare Programs 
by Evalyn Weller, staff development specialist in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
Elizabeth Kilbourne, an outstanding volunteer. This 
commendable publication deals with supplementary 
program services of volunteers. 

Public welfare is more familiar with the role of 
advisory and administrative board members in public 
welfare agencies. The common excuse for the 
cramped, inept, and unsatisfactory work of some of 
these boards is the necessity for keeping within the 
framework of the law. A good public welfare law 
is a framework, to be sure, but it is not an iron 
curtain. Boards and executives and staff working 
together in cooperation with courts and other agencies 
in the community, both governmental and voluntary, 
can develop policies that provide progressive and effec- 
tive administration. If it appears desirable to change 
or strengthen some provision of the law, recourse to 
the legislature is simple. Boards with prestige result- 
ing from honesty, integrity, and efficiency can ask and 
receive whatever they really need from most legisla- 
tures, particularly when bulwarked by executives and 
staff who put the intelligent, diligent and devoted 
performance of their jobs first, as a matter of pro- 
fessional, if not personal ethics. 

I look forward to the day when public welfare can 
take pride in a tradition of informed and top quality 
service under strong boards and trained staffs. Tradi- 
tion takes time and a lively and persistent public 
opinion behind it. One governor or one circuit judge 
can develop policies that will grow into a pattern to 
be followed by those who succeed them. One gov- 
ernor, who in his four years in office will consistently 
appoint only strong and adequate board members 
—or those capable of being so—will lay upon his suc- 
cessors an obligation to do likewise, which an alert 
and articulate citizenry will not permit them to evade. 


Citizens Neep HeEvp INTERPRETING 


Most of all, in the interests of their primary func- 
tion as interpreters, citizens expect help in getting 
across the public welfare story to their friends, neigh- 
bors, and the general public—the human side of the 
job—not figures, not statistics, not charts, but people, 
people in need or in distress, people trying to find 
their way. Public welfare workers have gained in 


(Continued on page 172) 
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Standards of Performance—| 


KATHERINE TAYLOR 


APW A's 1959 Southwest Regional Conference included a session on stand- 
ards of performance. The three papers given were felt to be of interest and 
value to everyone with a training responsibility, from the specialized training 
consultant on a state staff to the casework supervisor in a local agency. 
They are presented here as a group, with an introduction by Paul V. Benner, 
who was chairman of the meeting. Mr. Benner is Director, Bureau of 
Staff Training, Louisiana Department of Public Welfare. The basic ques- 
tion, “What are standards of performance and how are they developed?” is 
discussed below in the first paper by Katherine Taylor, who is Regional 
Personnel Representative, Region VII, Department of Health, Education, and 


Welfare. 


Introduction 


today are assigned responsibility for strength- 

ening the capabilities of the total staff so that 
the plans of the agency to attain its goals may be 
more effectively carried out. In fulfilling this great 
responsibility certain basic principles become clear. 
Some of these are: (1) The staff member desires to 
learn because he wants to do his job well. (2) The 
agency, to strengthen and to extend its program, is 
obligated to help the staff increase its effectiveness. 
(3) To perform adequately, each staff member must 
know what his job function responsibilities are and 
what the agency expects of him in terms of perform- 
ance. (4) The staff member should know to whom 
he is responsible administratively and what reasonable 
expectation he has for help and direction from this 
person. 

Standards of performance provide a framework 
which can be used for productive discussion of the 
general problem of staff development. An appro- 
priate title for these three papers would thus be 
“Standards of Performance—a Tool in Staff Devel- 
opment.” 

The approach used here is first an examination of 
what standards of performance are and how they are 
developed; secondly, how standards of performance 
may be used in administration generally; and finally, 
the use of standards of performance by a case super- 
visor for a specific function. This approach should 
contribute to a better understanding and a more 


Oc development programs in public welfare 
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purposeful and possibly broader use of standards of 
performance in total agency operations, with emphasis 
upon their application in the development of staff 
competence, staff security and staff morale. 





N REVIEWING the literature on standards of per- 
formance, it appears that the principal differ- 
ence among the various definitions commonly 
used is in the author’s concept of the uses of stand- 
ards. Some of the difficulty encountered with stand- 
ards of performance arises from this fact that they 
frequently are thought of as single-purpose tools, and 
too often their significance and use are viewed from 
the standpoint of one’s specific responsibility or func- 
tion in the agency. In personnel administration, for 
example, they are frequently thought of solely as a 
part of the service rating plan. There is a tendency 
to consider standards primarily as means of increas- 
ing the reliability, that is, uniformity and accuracy 
of measurement, of the employee rating system. 
Some staff development people, on the other hand, 
have viewed standards of performance primarily as 
a tool in the training process, as a basis for structuring 
the staff development program and for planning 
content. 
From the supervisor’s standpoint, standards seem 
most often to be discussed as a tool for use in the 
supervisor-worker conference, as a means of aiding 


The opinions expressed in this paper are those of the author 
and do not necessarily represent the views of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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constructive worker development. Administratively, 
standards seem most generally to be used as a basis 
for individual personnel actions—promotions, salary 
advancements, and the like. 


DEFINING STANDARDS 


Each of these is an appropriate use of standards 
of performance. In attempting to define and develop 
standards, however, it is necessary to keep in mind 
all of the possible effective applications which may 
be made, in order that the measurement criteria may 
have maximum usefulness. Along this line of thought 
some highly perceptive administrators have recog- 
nized that standards of performance are necessary 
not only as a means of evaluating the performance 
of workers as individuals, but also as a means of 
evaluating agency policies and administrative prac- 
tices and procedures in relation to agency objectives. 

Where standards of performance are viewed in 
this over-all light, they form a potentially sound basis 
not only for individual personnel actions, but also 
for evaluation of policy with respect to many phases 
of the personnel and training programs, as well as 
size of caseloads and scope of agency services. 


Standards of performance then may be defined as 
criteria against which worker performances are meas- 
ured in order to provide a basis for knowing when 
supervisory or administrative action is necessary to 
maintain performance at the level expected by the 
agency. This definition is made operative by identi- 
fying aspects of administration which must be consid- 
ered if the standards of performance are to have over- 
all usefulness in evaluating both individual and 
agency effectiveness. 


Berore Devetopinc STANDARDS 


The development of standards is a highly complex 
process, involving consideration of agency laws, pro- 
gram policies, budget, organization and staffing, and 
agency practices on minimum qualifications, recruit- 
ment, selection, assignment, training and evaluation 
of personnel. 


Each of these areas will have direct bearing on the 
development of appropriate and feasible criteria, since 
standards of performance must be (1) consistent with 
the agency’s defined function and program scope, and 
(2) realistic and achievable in relation to the number 
and ability of staff employed at the time the stand- 
ards are developed. Where there is real conflict be- 
tween these two requirements, as occasionally is the 
case, it is virtually impossible to develop adequate 
standards. But if the function and program scope of 
the agency are reasonably related to the number and 
ability of staff, one may begin to develop standards. 
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Jos Description Comes First 


The first and most difficult step must be a realistic 
definition of the job for which standards are to be 
developed. In some cases the assumption that this 
already has been done in the preparation of the job 
description for classification purposes has proven to 
be unwarranted. In fact, there are cases in which one 
of the major benefits derived from the development 
of standards has been much needed improvement in 
the classification plan. This process of job analysis, 
moreover, must continue well beyond that which is 
frequently followed in connection with job classifica- 
tion, since in order to develop standards, it is neces- 
sary to know and tie together not only what is to 
be done, how it is to be done and what result is 
expected, but also what personnel resources are avail- 


able. 


At this point it is often desirable to back up and 
ask some difficult questions. For example, in the 
case of the visitor’s job, is what is written down about 
providing services humanly possible in terms of case- 
load and expected re-investigations? Is the agency 
willing and able to pay the kind of salary a worker 
meeting the qualifications can command? Are mini- 
mum qualifications realistic in relation to the things 
to be done? If these questions were asked and real- 
istically answered at the time the job description was 
drawn up, and if the job has not changed in the 
meantime as a result of law or policy changes, the 
second step in developing standards can be taken. If 
not, some administrative soul-searching is in order 


before proceeding. 


Duties Must Be ANALYZED 


The second step is the identification and analysis 
of the specific duties for which standards are to be 
developed. The selection of these duties should take 
into account the total scope of the job and also the 
relative importance of the various job functions in 
terms of agency objectives and current emphasis. It 
is well to keep in mind too the measurability of any 
particular function. The process then moves along 
logically to an analysis of the various activities in- 
volved in carrying out each duty selected. Certain 
of these activities will emerge as the significant ele- 
ments in the performance of the particular job duty 
and it is in relation to these that standards of perform- 
ance will be developed. At this point it is necessary 
to be quite clear about the difference between the job 
element and the standard to be used in measuring 
this element of performance. Elements should be 
defined in terms of specific activities and work per- 
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formed, not in terms of responsibility. The perform- 
ance standard for the element, on the other hand, 
emphasizes not what to do, but how to do it, and 
hence should be described in terms of the purpose 
of the activity, not the activity itself. 


Wuart Is Expecrep? 


Now, how well does the agency wish to have the 
job duties carried out and how much completed work 
is to be expected? A cardinal principle in estab- 
lishing standards is that they should be set so that 
all staff qualified for employment in the jobs they 
hold in the agency can achieve them. The Bureau 
of Public Assistance Committee on Quality-Quantity 
Measurement of the Public Assistance Visitor’s Job 
made a very pertinent statement on this point: 

“Wherever the standards are set, they should be 

lower than the average of performance achiev- 

able in the agency, since the average implies 
variation in performance above and below it. 

By the very nature of an ‘average’, about half 

the visitors will perform above the average and 

half below. Therefore, if the standard is set as 
high as the average, the performance of about 
half the visitors will be below standard. Caution 
should be taken to avoid constant revision of 
standards upward, so that no matter how high 
the average level of performance in the agency 
may be, some visitors will always be below stand- 
ard. Standards should be set on objective bases 
as to what is economical and reasonable to expect 
in relation to the agency’s objectives, not on the 
basis of continual, competitive comparison among 
visitors.” 
In other words, if the maximum levels of perform- 
ance achievable by all qualified workers are deemed 
inadequate in terms of agency objectives, this situa- 
tion must be rectified by raising the qualifications 
for employment or hiring additional workers, not 
by adoption of standards which are unrealistically 
high in terms of present qualifications. 


Crarity AND OpsjecrTIvITy 


One of the persistent difficulties in writing stand- 
ards is that of achieving sufficiently clear and specific 
statements of the acceptable level of performance to 
insure reasonably objective application to individual 
workers. There is no easy way to do this. In the 
better plans, this seems to be accomplished primarily 
through the careful definition and detailed break- 
down of the job elements and the application of equal 


"Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Quality-Quantity 
Measurement of the Public Assistance Visitor’s Job (unpublished 
document, 1956), p. 36. 





| (} different ways for going to 
and returning from the 


| Oth INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


ROME, Jan. 8-14, 1961—$678 up 
2 


(1) BY SHIP across the sunny Mediterranean, by way of Lisbon 
Gibraltar, Barcelona, Palermo, Naples; 


(2) BY JET non-stop—or stopping anywhere you wish—ANY DAY; 
(3) via LONDON, PARIS, GENEVA; 
(4) via VIENNA, VENICE, RAVENNA, FLORENCE, PISA, SIENA; 


(5) via LISBON, TANGIER, FEZ, MEKNES, OUEZZANE, XAUEN, 
TETUAN, GIBRALTAR, MALAGA, GRANADA, CORDOBA, 
SEVILLA, MADRID, PALMA DE MALLORCA, BARCE- 
LONA, NICE, MONTE CARLO; 


(6) via ATHENS, ISTANBUL AND A WEEK IN ISRAEL; 


(7) via LEBANON, SYRIA, JORDAN, THE HOLY LAND (Christ- 
mas a Mass in Bethlehem), CAIRO, LUXOR, ISTANBUL, 
GREECE; 


(8) via BERLIN, WARSAW, MOSCOW, LENINGRAD, STALIN- 
GRAD, TBILISI in the Caucasus, YALTA, KIEV, BELGRADE, 
DUBROVNIK; 


(9) ACROSS CENTRAL AFRICA: GHANA, NIGERIA, 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA (Dr. Schweitzer’s hospital in LAM- 
BARENE), CONGO, ALBERT NATIONAL PARK, MURCHI- 
SON FALLS, UGANDA, KENYA, ETHIOPIA, SUDAN, 
EGYPT, THE HOLY LAND, DAMASCUS, BAALBECK, 
BEIRUT; 


(10) AROUND THE WORLD: HAWAII, JAPAN, HONG- 
KONG, SINGAPORE, CEYLON, CENTRAL INDIA, DELHI, 
CHANDIGARH, AURANGABAD (Ajanta and Ellora Caves), 
BOMBAY, TEHERAN, ISFAHAN, then ISRAEL and TUR- 
KEY or THE HOLY LAND and EGYPT. 


Each of the itineraries (3) to (10) will be limited to ONE completely 
self-contained group of no more than 15 to 30 members, travelling 
under the leadership of ONE leader with outstanding qualifications in 
the field of Social Work, and directing a carefully planned program 
of professional activities and general background sightseeing.— 
For details write now to 


STUDY ABROAD, Inc. 


250 West 57th Street, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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specificity with a minimum use of adjectives and 
adverbs in the corresponding “how to do it” column. 
For example, such terms as “generally,” “usually,” 
“occasionally” are seldom useful as objective guides 
since they require further definition to insure uniform 
application. By the same token absolutes such as 
“always” and “never” tend to lead to sloppy ratings 
because they are unrealistic unless used in a context 
like “never punches clients.” 


One common error in the development of stand- 
ards is that of relating the standard to the person, 
that is, to personality traits, rather than the job. Where 
this happens objectivity is impossible. The Quality- 
Quantity Committee gives an excellent example of 
this in pointing out that quality standards should not 
be set up to test the type of person the worker is, but 
rather to test how good a job he does.* The evalua- 
tion system does not test the subjective aspects of the 
visitor’s behavior, his inner state of mind, or “aware- 
ness,” but tests the objective aspects of what he does 
as a result of that “awareness.” What the visitor does 
is measurable; what he thinks or is “aware of” is not 
measurable except as it is reflected in action or 
decision. 


Ratinc Has Severat Purposes 


The next task is the development of a rating form 
on which judgments concerning worker performance 
in relation to the standards may be recorded. The 
development of a rating scale is a topic all its own, 
and space here does not permit review of the various 
mechanical possibilities such as numerical, graphical, 
or adjective ratings and the relative merits of seven, 
five, four or three levels of performance. The impor- 
tant thing is that the rating form should be sufh- 
ciently comprehensive to permit the reporting of dis- 
criminatory judgments for each of the elements for 
which a standard has been developed. Secondly, it 
is important that the mechanics of scoring the rating 
form for personnel purposes do not obscure the ad- 
ministrative and training significance of the individ- 
ual items rated. 

Hurrying over the development of the rating sheet 
itself does not imply that this is an unimportant step 
in the process of developing standards of perform- 
ance. On the contrary, many of the values of the 
standards will be lost if there is not a workable inte- 
gration of the standards with the rating procedures, 
and this, unfortunately, is not an infrequent occur- 
rence in public agencies, due primarily to miscon- 
ceptions about what is needed as a part of civil 
service or merit system requirements. 


"Ibid., p. 17. 
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Makinc Stanparps UsEFut 


A discussion of the development of standards of 
performance would be incomplete without at least 
mentioning in passing the importance of a plan for 
utilization of performance evaluations in the adminis- 
trative process. Such a plan should include provision 
for preventive or corrective actions in the event of 
weak or unsatisfactory ratings on one or more 
significant elements both on an agency-wide basis 
(strengthening the training or supervisory programs) 
and on an individual basis (appropriate personnel 
actions). Sometimes the rating procedure is found 
to be somewhat meaningless and perfunctory because 
of the absence of such plans as a part of the rating 
system. In this connection it is important too that 
there be a plan for continuing review and validation 
of the standards of performance to insure the main- 
tenance of an effective relationship between agency 
policy and objectives and agency performance. 


Wuo Devetops STANDARDS? 


This raises the question of who should develop 
the standards of performance. The consensus seems 
to be that there should be as broad staff participation 
as feasible at the various stages in preparation of 
standards. This point of view appears to be based 
primarily on expected morale values and enhanced 
employee acceptance of the final product. Some writ- 
ers consider that employee and supervisor participa- 
tion is important as a means of obtaining firsthand 
information about the job. In any case employee 
participation is definitely useful in the actual develop- 
ment of standards and is necessary as a means of 
securing employee interest, understanding, and co- 
operation in the use of standards. 

It is important to plan carefully for staff participa- 
tion, to train those who are to participate in the basic 
principles involved in job analysis and standard set- 
ting, and to provide continuing administrative guid- 
ance to staff working groups engaged in such projects. 


OrIENTATION Is EssENTIAL 


And finally, but by no means of least importance, 
is the matter of the introduction of the new plan to 
the staff and the orientation of supervisors and 
workers to the plan. All appraisal systems come fully 
equipped with the built-in bug of human error. This 
bug can never be completely eliminated as long as 
one is dealing with people. The only hope of mini- 
mizing it is to provide as precise a tool for measuring 
performance as it is possible to devise and then to 
train painstakingly those who are to use the tool in 
the evaluation of individual workers. 














Standards of Performance-Il 


JULIA M. TAYLOR 


In this second of three papers on standards of performance the author, who 
is Field Representative, Louisiana Department of Public Welfare, shows how 
the administrator can use standards to “get the job done” with kindness and 
understanding. Case illustrations demonstrate how standards promote 
on-the-job growth of a clerical worker, a supervisor, an intake worker, and 
even a worker who must be released, as well as helping the whole admin- 
istrative unit to function harmoniously. 


HE administrative process requires use of the 
[scout amenities of life in handling adminis- 
trative problems while getting the job done. 

The chief objective of each of the public welfare 
programs is to give specific services within the frame- 
work of a unit. The administrator is interested in 
and responsible for getting the job done. In order 
to do this, individual workers and work units must 
understand their own responsibilities and have a gen- 
eral understanding of the functions of others. Each 
unit must carry its own responsibilities, but one cannot 
function without the other. For example, the social 
work unit needs a clerical unit. The clerical unit 
would have nothing to do were it not for the social 
work staff. This requires an acceptance of each unit 
and a recognition that the functions of each unit are 
important. 

The over-all administrative unit must work as a 
team with a feeling of “togetherness,” such as is 
maintained in a strong, well-integrated family, recog- 
nizing that each individual is part of the whole 
although individual functions vary. Employees are 
the machinery that carries the load that gets the job 
done. The administrator is the leader and is respon- 
sible for directing his activity in such a way that all 
purposes for which the unit exists are met. This 
requires knowledge of and respect for each individual 
employee and what he contributes to the whole in 
rendering services. 

Some illustrations from administrators’ experiences 
will show how standards of performance have been 
helpful in carrying these responsibilities. 


STaNnDARDS HeELp THE CLERICAL WorRKER 


Standards of performance were used in the fol- 
lowing ways in the process of employment, orienta- 
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tion, training and promotion of a clerical worker. 
1. to teach her her own duties in her classification. 
2. to define the function of her clerical unit as a 
whole. 

to convey to the clerical unit of which she was a 
part general knowledge of bureau functions, mak- 
ing use of bureau heads when indicated. 

to guide her in training an understudy and dele- 
gating responsibility. 

to teach her to analyze objectively her own work, 
her methods, her decisions in the evaluation of 
the work of another. (This involved teaching her 
how to sample work periodically for accuracy, 
neatness, style, format, and how to use controls 
to determine volume.) 

to determine the strengths and weaknesses of a 
person considered for promotion. 

to teach her how her role changed when she was 
promoted. 

A young woman, age 19, was employed on a provi- 
sional basis in 1948. She was shy, withdrawn and 
showed no evidence of leadership ability, giving a 
history of heart illness and taking much medicine. 
She was an only child born of parents in their middle 
30’s, and she was somewhat over-protected and de- 
pendent. When she entered state service she had 
graduated from a business college and had had one 
year of college. She had taken pre-medical courses, 
had a good vocabulary, read a great deal, and had 
unusual stenographic speed, but she was fearful and 
nervous to the point that her hands trembled when 
she took dictation. 

After a short time her progress was phenomenal. 
During initial orientation her supervisor used stand- 
ards of performance in teaching general office func- 
tions of the various bureaus and her special assign- 


~ 
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ment. Under close supervision, she began taking the 
dictation of four professional workers, who recog- 
nized her ability and kept her supervisor informed 
of her progress. The supervisor made use of the 
positive comments, plus information gained from 
review of her work through individual and group 
processes, to strengthen her ego and help her use 
her capacities. 

She forgot about her illnesses, and her interest and 
growth continued. In September 1955 she was de- 
tailed to Stenographer-Clerk III position; six months 
later she was promoted. This position required super- 
visory and other responsibilities, involving re-orienta- 
tion in supervisory and administrative areas. During 
her 10 years experience the staff grew from 10 em- 
ployees to 33 employees. In December 1956 her classi- 
fication was changed to Stenographer-Clerk IV, and 
she has continued as senior clerical worker, super- 
vising 10 clerical workers and coordinating clerical 
work with the bureaus. 


The consistency of the use of standards of perform- 
ance throughout her employment helped her to know 
the value and use that could be made of them in her 
supervisory role. The same general use of standards 
of performance might be made in relation to any 
classification. 


Project FOR A SUPERVISOR 


Standards can be used to identify the problem and 
develop methods of solving it. An administrator was 
faced with the problem of a supervisor who did not 
meet her responsibilities in regard to using objective 
methods to determine the needs and quality of per- 
formance of workers in her supervisory unit. She 
was inclined to “pass the buck” and let others take 
responsibility for case reading in order to reach deci- 
sions, teach and evaluate workers. 

After a review of her duties with the administrator 
a plan was developed to establish a joint reading 
project which would involve the field representative, 
the supervisor and the administrator. In helping the 
supervisor to prepare for the project, the administrator 
pointed out to her that she would be more secure in 
working with her unit if she were aware of the needs 
of workers and if workers knew that she actually 
knew what she was talking about when she discussed 
cases. It was actually necessary to sit down and do 
the project as a team subsequent to the selection of 
the sample. 

This proved to be a healthy approach to the problem 
of case reading. The supervisor participated actively 
and eagerly. Time was allowed for discussion when 
reading ended to tabulate and develop methods of 
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using findings in helping individual workers, as well 
as the group, on common problems in her unit. 
This supervisor accepts case reading on a sample 
basis now and carries this phase of her responsibility 
with ease. This has helped her gain the respect of 
the workers under her supervision, and they too are 
attempting to achieve good work habits. She has been 
able to teach them the value of reading cases as well 
as analyzing their work in order to help clients. 


Cuericat Starr Counts Too 


Standards provide a tool through which all phases 
of an employee’s responsibility can be discussed openly 
and objectively with the individual in order that 
everyone knows where he stands in regard to his 
responsibilities. 

A field representative used standards of perform- 
ance to help a local administrator identify his prob- 
lems and responsibilities in relation to clerical staff 
training. The field representative was often called 
upon to help the social work staff with case confer- 
ences and staff meetings. On one occasion a group of 
clerical workers approached the field representative 
and commented almost in unison, “You are always 
helping social work staff but no one helps us.” 


This was an office in which the administrator super- 
vised both the social work unit and the clerical staff. 
The field representative picked up on this cue and 
passed it on to the administrator in a discussion of 
standards in relation to his responsibility to all classifi- 
cations. The administrator seemed rather surprised 
that he had as much responsibility for giving leader- 
ship to the clerical staff as for the others. A careful 
and detailed review of his own duties established the 
fact that he had neglected the clerical staff, taking it 
for granted. 

Help was given in relation to a review of the per- 
formance of clerical workers by sampling their fin- 
ished product to determine accuracy, neatness, general 
quality and production, in order to know their needs 
and plan methods of helping. The director came 
through in a series of conferences and seemed really 
inspired; he wanted to help the clerical staff with its 
problems and really did feel and recognize that 
clerical workers are important employees in the 
administrative process of getting the job done. 


STraNnparps SETTLE A DisPuTE 


Another illustration shows a different type of sit- 
uation handled through the use of standards. An 
administrator of an office was discussing problems of 
intake with the intake unit. One worker assigned 


(Continued on page 174) 














Standards of Performance-lIll 


ROBERT J. BROWN 


In this third paper on standards of performance, the general principles and 
practices outlined in the first two papers are brought to bear on a specific 
problem: how the supervisor teaches job duties to the worker. Use of 
standards for introduction to the job duty, for measuring progress and for 
periodic evaluation are among the topics discussed by Mr. Brown, who is 
Case Supervisor, DeSoto Parish Department of Public Welfare, Mansfield, 


Louisiana. 


workers—to teach. In many states the first step 

in the training process is a period of central 
orientation. The second step is to find a beginning 
point with the individual worker and decide on 
methods, focus and direction—to make an “educa- 
tional diagnosis.” The third step is to help the worker 
achieve standard performance in his job duties. The 
use of the standard of performance for the duty of 
planning, organizing and covering the work will be 
the subject of this paper. This standard in Louisiana 
reads as follows: 

“The visitor organizes his work on a planned 
basis so that all aspects of the job are adequately 
covered. He allocates his time according to the 
relative importance of each activity and usually 
maintains an even flow of work. He completes 
his assignment within a reasonable length of 
time.”? 

The worker must first be introduced to the stand- 
ard. This introduction may consist of a reading 
assignment followed by a discussion in conference. 
Some simple facts are needed, for example, that a 
“reasonable length of time” is 30 days for applications 
and 10 days for inquiries. In addition, it may be 
necessary to deal with the worker’s feelings concerning 
the standard. The worker may be fearful of the 
standard, may be anxious from lack of understanding 
of the standard, and may wonder why the standard 
is used. Along with an intellectual interpretation, 
considerable support may be needed. The supervisor 
can reassure the worker that with time and some 
beginning experience the meaning of the standard 
will become clearer. In fact, there is some danger in 


1k phase of the supervisor’s job is to train new 


*Manual of Policies and Procedures, Chapter VI, “Personnel” 


(Department of Public Welfare of Louisiana, p. 3 of the Depart- 
ment’s Form 679, 1950). 
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a too extensive, intellectual, lecture type interpreta- 
tion. Learning is well acquired in the day-to-day dis- 
charge of duties, for learning by doing is learning 
at the point where learning is needed. 


Pranninc Has Limits 


In reviewing this standard, the worker needs to 
know for how many cases he is responsible and 
what are the extent and limits of his authority in 
planning. There are real limits. The worker must 
construct his plan within the over-all office schedule 
which allocates automobiles, dictaphones, conference 
periods, interview days, etc. 

The purpose of the yearly plan is easily explained; 
total work is divided into 11 portions to allow for 
vacation in the twelfth month. The purpose of the 
monthly plan is less obvious to the worker. In rural 
territories visits must be grouped by community in 
order to save time and travel. The importance of an 
even flow of work and flexibility of the plan is hard 
to get across to the worker except in the process of 
work with the plan, and in its evaluation. With a 
background of specific facts about his workload and 
an introduction into methods of planning, the stand- 
ard requiring planning should take on greater mean- 
ing to the worker. In this discussion the supervisor 
anticipates with the worker how he should plan and 
organize to complete a certain number of tasks in a 
designated and limited period of time. 


MakINnGc THE PLan Work 


Supervisors need to know if workers are on sched- 
ule, ahead, or delinquent in their work. Workers 
need to know this also. Reviewing work plans at 
conferences provides a day-by-day picture. The 
worker may or may not understand this picture. The 
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worker should be given the opportunity to ask how 
he is measuring up in relation to the standard. If the 
worker doesn’t ask, the supervisor should tell him. 


No matter how well conceived, plans are not self- 
executing. At one point or another the worker may 
lose control. The impulse will be to discard the plan 
as unworkable. Anticipating with the worker that 
maintaining control may be difficult prevents the 
worker’s sense of failure and discouragement from 
being too severe. Loss of control is rather frightening, 
and considerable support from the supervisor is 
needed. There should be a prior agreement that if 
there are failures, both worker and supervisor will 
analyze the cause and search for a remedy. 


In most cases the worker is doing everything he is 
capable of doing. The limitations of his capability, 
then, are likely the problem. At the same time, 
the advancement of the worker’s ability and capability 
is the supervisor’s aim. Certainly finding fault and 
placing blame is not a satisfactory basis upon which 
to proceed. The supervisor must be willing to explore 
and examine with the worker all possible factors con- 
tributing to the failure of the plan. 


These areas for analysis are the performance of the 
plan itself, the worker, supervision, and administra- 
tion. In fairness to the worker and for the sake of 
objectivity it is well to leave consideration of the 
worker’s part to the last. 


The plan itself may be the problem. Is it too rigid? 
Will it withstand the impact of the unexpected, rush 
jobs, extra assignments? It isn’t much work to revise 
a plan and make it more flexible. A little practical 
help may be all that’s needed. 


Or supervisors may be the problem. Are they 
merely signposts pointing the way, or do they practice 
the type of activity they recommend for workers? 
Supervisors are under constant observation and, in 
practice, are evaluated by workers. In the day-to-day 
work do they impress others as discharging their own 
duties in a planned, organized and punctual manner? 
Until the worker is able to strike out on his own, he is 
likely to imitate and pattern his own actions after 
the examples he observes. Hopefully supervisors set 
a good example. 


Administration may be the problem. Under pres- 
sure most people tend to do a little harmless pro- 
jecting of blame. What better object is there than 
administration? Administration is the authority figure 
which fixes caseload size, sets deadlines and requires 
standard performance. The worker needs help in 
realizing that administration has a function other 
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than that of making demands upon the worker—that 
administration has a contribution to make toward 
getting the job done. Administration furnishes all the 
equipment needed and plans office schedules assuring 
each worker equal opportunities to use this equip- 
ment. In addition, the over-all office schedule enables 
workers to have blocks of time to devote solely to 
each of a number of activities in a definite sequence. 
This scheduling of blocks of time and protection from 
interruptions provide considerable security to the 
worker. 


Sometimes, of course, administrative planning may 
break down. During a staffing crisis it takes every- 
one’s maximum effort to hold the line. The dis- 
organizing effect of such a crisis can be better 
tolerated if there is full acknowledgment that an ab- 
normal situation exists, and if administration keeps 
the staff posted on the steps taken in filling vacancies, 
recognizing that this is a transient problem soon to 
be corrected. 


The questions workers will have concerning work 
plans, supervision, and administration have by no 
means been exhausted. The important point is that 
the worker should be free to question, to examine, 
to criticize, and to offer suggestions. This examina- 
tion may help the worker find his niche within the 
organization, his area of responsibility, and feel a 
sense of inter-relatedness. 


Tue ProsptemM-SoLvinc APPROACH 


Finally, the worker himself may be the problem. 
First, an appraisal of the worker’s native capacity to 
organize is needed in order to determine the amount 
of help which will be required. How does the worker 
operate in conferences? How well prepared is he for 
conferences? Are questions well formulated? How 
organized are his narrative write-ups? Are jobs 
tackled one at a time or all at once, and with little 
success in actually completing any one unit? This 
would seem to be a problem of disorganization and 
diffusion of effort. The consistent use and repetition 
of a problem-solving method by the supervisor may be 
of help—the technique of clarification. The super- 
visor will ask the worker: What is your problem in 
this case? What are the manifestations of the prob- 
lem? What is the solution? What alternative courses 
of action are there? What are the possible conse- 
quences of each? How will the desired goal best be 
reached? Definite steps will be listed in proper 


sequence and in concrete terms. 


(Continued on page 179) 
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The Role of the Medical Consultant 


in the State Agency 


MARY E. DAVIS 


The scope and financing of a medical care program for public assistance 
recipients is discussed in terms of how the state agency, through the use of 
medical consultants, can best help local departments do a better job in 
planning for a good medical care program. The author, who is Medical 
Social Consultant, Minnesota Department of Public Welfare, uses details 
of specific programs to illustrate some of her ideas in practice. The paper 
was given at APWA’s 1958 Central States Regional Conference. 


program is the belief that medical need is a basic 

need of any individual, just like food, clothing 
and shelter. A program based on this belief will be 
complete, providing medical care for all public assist- 
ance recipients. 


To underlying philosophy of a medical assistance 


There is no “do-it-yourself” instruction booklet 
available for administrators of a medical assistance 
program. This is one job which, more than any 
other in the field of public welfare, requires expert 
technical and professional help. Whether the pro- 
gram is administered at the state level or the local 
level, the acceptance of state agency recommendations 
depends upon the local departments’ recognition of 
their value and practicality. It is therefore the respon- 
sibility of the state agency to insure that the policies 
and procedures upon which its medical care program 
rests are not only sound and workable at the case- 
worker-client level, but justifiable by good authority. 


There are two means by which the state agency can 
do this—through medical direction or through the use 
of medical consultants. In my opinion the latter is 
the more desirable. 


An administrator expressed the opinion to this 
writer that to make the medical care plan workable 
the administrator should openly acknowledge that he 
does not have the knowledge necessary to do the 
job’ and is dependent upon consultation. This does 
not hurt the administrator, but it does enhance the 
prestige of the consultants, particularly the medical 
social consultant, in working with practitioners and 
vendors. 
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Stx Servinc Men 


The six serving men described in Kipling’s “The 
Elephant’s Child” will be useful in discussing the 
use of medical consultants by the state agency. 

“I kept six honest serving men, 

They taught me all I knew, 

Their names are What and Why and When 
And How and Where and Who.” 

The first is what medical consultants does the state 
agency use? 

The state agency needs consultants who can give 
advice on both the scope and financing of its program, 
because it must know what services to include and 
how much to pay for them. It must know how to 
limit the use of these services to what is essential 
and at the same time insure that recipients in need 
of medical care will be provided with it in necessary 
amounts and of the same quality available to others 
in their communities. 

Why does the state agency need to use medical 
consultants ? 

The providing of medical care to persons unable 
to pay for it entails, as has been said, certain technical 
and professional knowledge which the average public 
welfare administrator does not have. Questions arise 
which can only be answered by a person possessing 
this knowledge. A few of these are: Under what 
circumstances does a person need medical care? How 
severe must symptoms be to warrant medical atten- 
tion? What standards of medical care shall be used 
and who sets them? What is fair compensation for 
various services? 
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The answer to why is that in planning state agency 
policy, it is essential that the best advice obtainable 
be had in order that the state agency itself will have 
conviction about its policies, and that their value will 
not be questioned by the local departments. 


ConsuttaTION CvariFres Po.ticy 


When are medical consultants needed? 


Medical consultation is needed and should be ob- 
tained every time new policies are initiated or when 
present policies are revised or replaced in the medical 
assistance program. In one state, a public hearing 
is required on changes in the rules and regulations 
through which any state department implements the 
laws under which it operates. The administrator of 
the medical care program depends heavily upon the 
opinion of medical consultants at hearings on medical 
assistance policies. Without it, he will be confused 
with the professional opinions of the various pro- 
viders of medical services. 


A public hearing on prior authorization illustrates 
this. On the basis of the best opinions that could be 
obtained, the Public Assistance Division recommended 
that hospital care be limited to a 10-day period, with 
another 10-day period authorized on the physician’s 
request, and further hospital care authorized only on 
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the approval of the local medical advisory committee. 
The hospitals and many doctors were not happy 
with a time limitation and voiced their disapproval 
loudly. At the height of their discussion, the presi- 
dent of the state medical association arose and said 
that since the usual length of stay in a hospital was 
seven days, he assumed this was the reason for the 
10-day limit and felt it was justified. He suggested 
that since so many public assistance recipients were 
aged and a longer hospitalization could be necessary 
for them, the state agency might consider using two 
15-day periods, but he would support the adminis- 
tration’s decision, for he felt it was both necessary 
and sound. This closed the discussion. 


The state agency will also use medical consultants 
to obtain a medical opinion for a county welfare 
agency in individual cases where such consultation 
is not available or feasible at the local level. 

Where is medical consultation used? 


It is used at any point where sound professional 
or technical advice is required in either the state or 
local agency. 


Turee Kinps or Consu.rants 


Who are the consultants the state agency uses? 


In the first place, a medical social consultant—that 
is, a professionally trained medical social worker with 
supervised casework experience in a hospital and 
preferably with experience in direct supervision—is 
an absolute necessity. This opinion is concurred in 


by APWA} 


Administration in several instances has come to see 
that medical care involves more than medical treat- 
ment and believes that a medical social consultant’s 
greatest contribution to the administration of the 
medical assistance program is his knowledge of what 
good medical care entails, his understanding of med- 
ical terminology and disease, and his ability to talk 
the language of the various medical professions. The 
executive of a small rural agency said this more 
simply: “There’s somebody in the state agency who 
can give us a direct answer.” 

The second consultant is an advisory committee. 
There should be an over-all policy committee com- 
posed of representatives of all the various vendors— 
doctors, hospitals, nursing homes, etc.—because this 
would make for broad, uniform policies. It would 
eliminate bias, provide interpretation, and could ini- 
tiate thinking based upon the interdependence of 
the services. County agencies need advisory com- 
mittees too. 


*The Medical Social Worker in the Public Welfare Agency (Chi- 
cago: American Public Welfare Association, 1955). 
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The state agency sometimes uses certain paid con- 
sultants, for example: an ophthalmologist in the 


determination of blindness in Aid to the Blind, a OREGON 

physiatrist in the determination of disability in Aid 

to Disabled and for an opinion in the determination Professional Positions now open in 
of incapacity for employment in borderline Aid to Public Assistance and Child Welfare 
Dependent Children cases. Opinions are also obtained 

from other medical specialists on specific questions. * 


Other providers of medical services, such as hospitals, 
druggists, nursing homes, dentists, can also give 


valuable consultation. FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 
$500-$625 


ExcHANGE OF INFORMATION Is EssENTIAL 


So that services to the recipient will be integrated 


at the state level, it is necessary to have constant SUPERVISORS 
communication with those persons in the state agency 
who have responsibility for child welfare and mental $425-$525 
health so that the financing and scope of the program 
will be the same for everyone. Individuals belong to Work in a growing and progressive state in 
families, and any difference in care should be related a dynamic, expanding public agency with 
to their needs, not to the particular division of the top personnel policies. 
state agency which is concerned with their problems. 

The members of the medical advisory committees, Advantages: Increasing number of promo- 
both state and local, should have status in their own tional opportunities. 


localities and should be able to voice their convictions 

ry re isaths h d ‘" te feat Civil Service status with retirement, 
and opinions both to the agency and to their brethren. sick leave, annual leave, medical plans, 
This holds true for representatives of other medical Social Security, merit and annual sal- 
vendor groups as well. A “rubber stamp” committee ary increases. 


is of no help to the state agency. Consultation is 
. shee? a ee poe Openings in the Metropolitan area and 


usually requested because the state agency either in sunk queen—anneiidein. cocen ond 
does not know the answers or because it wants its ranch country locales. 


ideas and judgment endorsed so that it can proceed 
with conviction. In the medical assistance program 
particularly, unless a concerted, professional opinion 
is obtained, none would be just as good. 


A chance to live and work in the beau- 
tiful Northwest vacation country. 


Requirements: Graduate study and experi- 


Wuat tHe Mepicar SociaL Worker ConTRIBUTES case 
: ; Appointments above minimum salary 
And now for the sixth and last serving man: for applicants with exceptional quali- 
How does the state agency make use of these medical fications. 
consultants to provide good medical care at the 
local level? *« 
The function of the medical social consultant in 
the state agency is well outlined in the APWA state- 
ment mentioned above. In order to make this dis- For further information, write to: 
cussion as practical as possible, some specific reasons 
for administration to think that a medical social Personnel Department 
worker is essential to the administration of a medical State Public Welfare Commission 
care program will be given. This will be illustrated State Office Building 
through examples to show how this consultant can, Portland 1, Oregon 


with the use of other medical consultants, insure a 
better medical care program at the local level. 

















KNOWLEDGE OF STANDARDS 


The first reason is his knowledge of what good 
medical care entails. A medical social worker recog- 
nizes that there is need for a very careful selection 
of consultants because the weight of their opinion 
is determined by their standing in the medical 
profession. 

I came to work for the Department of Public 
Welfare at the time the AD program was being put 
into effect. Since the federal regulation requires that 
the determination of disability be done at the state 
level, it was necessary to select a doctor to review the 
applications and determine whether or not the appli- 
cant met the requirements of the state program. 
I had come to the department directly from a general 
hospital which had a small rehabilitation center in 
which I had also worked, and it seemed to me that 
the doctor selected should be a physiatrist—a specialist 
in physical medicine. The administrative personnel 
in the state agency could not quite see this and 
thought any of the doctors in the Medical Services 
Division could be used. The program supervisor was 
very eager to have a really good program and I was 
able to convince him that we could not promote 
rehabilitation unless we used a consultant who knew 
a lot about it. 


The agency’s selection of Dr. Miland E. Knapp, 
a well trained physiatrist who has an international 
reputation in physical medicine, has given the reha- 
bilitation aspects of the Aid to Disabled program an 
endorsement which would not have been possible 
otherwise. When Dr. Knapp recommends that an 
applicant be evaluated for further treatment, it is 
possible to have this done because, even though the 
local doctor may feel that nothing can be done for 
his patient, he is not apt to differ with this specialist. 
The results of rehabilitative treatment throughout the 
state have convinced the local agencies that there is 
real value in this specialist’s opinion. We are re- 
ceiving an increasing number of requests for his 
review of medical reports on incapacitated ADC 
fathers when the local agency thinks the father’s 
condition might be improved. 

Another example of the administration’s use of the 
medical social worker’s knowledge of what good 
medical care entails is related to nursing home 
care policies, particularly for the ill aged. We recog- 
nized that for many of these people nursing home 
care would be a lifetime plan, and it was impractical 
and unrealistic to have this care re-authorized at 
90-day intervals. On the advice of the State Medical 
Advisory Committee, with whom we reviewed the 
whole prior authorization policy (by this is meant 
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the authorization for payment of medical services 
before they are given), we decided that nursing 
home care could be authorized for a year in these 
cases, provided that the local medical advisory com- 
mittee approved it and that the patient was seen at 
at least six-month intervals by a doctor. 

The county agencies accepted this, although a few 
did so reluctantly because it meant payment for a 
seemingly unnecessary doctor’s call. The real objec- 
tion came from some members of the medical pro- 
fession. One group of doctors wrote the commissioner 
that they were too busy to be required to visit 
“vegetating” persons who were not ill, and they 
objected to “Mary Davis arbitrarily setting a certain 
number of months beyond which no person should 
go without being seen by a doctor.” 

I was able to produce a copy of the policies on the 
care of the chronically ill which had been approved 
by the state medical association and published in 
its journal. This particular policy read: “Chronically 
ill patients shall be seen by a physician not less often 
than every six months if nursing service is to be 
continued.” 

The commissioner wrote the doctors and quoted 
their policy to them. We never had a reply, but to 
my knowledge the county agencies involved had no 
further trouble getting these doctors to visit nursing 
home patients. 


A third illustration is one state’s policy on payment 
for drugs. This was changed two years ago to limit 
the prescription of a drug to a 30-day supply, except 
for certain cases of chronic illness in which a 90-day 
prescription may be allowed. The doctor must indi- 
cate the number of times the prescription is to be 
filled within this period. The local agencies really 
fought this policy because it also entailed additional 
and, in their minds, unnecessary office and home 
calls by physicians. Some physicians themselves did 
not accept it. 

The medical advisory committee had approved this 
control, and representatives of the state pharmaceutical 
association who had suggested the 30- and 90-day 
time limits were very much in favor of it. It seemed 
to me that this was the only method by which the 
local agencies could stop recipients from continuing 
to take prescription drugs ad infinitum without ever 
seeing a doctor. 


As a result of this policy, many county agencies 
discovered recipients who had been taking drugs— 
often expensive ones—for years without ever seeing 
a doctor, and in most of these cases the drug should 
have been discontinued long before. 


(Continued on page 176) 
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About Services 
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The basic questions raised in this article will stimulate objective analysis not 
only by workers in these positions but by administrators and others. Mrs. 
Irving, who is Chief Supervisor, Rhode Island Division of Public Assistance, 
presented these ideas at a meeting of APWA’s National Council of Field 
Representatives at the Association’s Northeast Regional Conference in 


September 1958. 


HE FUNCTION of the field representative varies 
T according to the setting in which he works. Some 

are consultants; some are administrative super- 
visors; others are a combination of both. It is impor- 
tant to be clear about the particular role, and, where 
it is a combination of roles, the points of administra- 
tive responsibility must be clearly defined. 


Whatever the role, field service is an “enabling 
unit”? with regard to services and administration. It 
is the point at which theory and practice should come 
together; theory is tested and measured to see if it 
works out in practice. The phrase “enabling unit” 
sets the very basis of the job of field service. It em- 
phasizes the professional heart and core of the job to 
be done, regardless of program content. It places 
squarely upon field representatives the responsibility 
for seeing that social work methods are an inherent 
part of the way they do their job. It involves the use of 
the dynamics of human behavior in work with col- 
leagues—all that is known, can be learned and used 
from the field of human relations is involved. 


The responsibility of field service is made greater 
by the fact that social workers have varying back- 
grounds and skills; there are a lot of “educational 
holes” to be filled in. We in field service need to do 
our job so that it enables people to bring out latent 
powers which they did not know they had. We have a 
leadership responsibility that is very important, and 
the leadership role in its highest sense is an enabling 
role. 


Looking at services from the vantage point of field 
service—enabling rather than doing—certain questions 


*Minutes of 1956 mecting of field representatives in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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arise which must be looked at and answered. These 
are a few. 

1. Have we in field service come to terms with 
what we mean by services in public assistance? Have 
we resolved for ourselves some of the different points 
of view on this subject? 

a. According to one point of view, the granting 
of money is only one of the primary services in 
public assistance. Additional services are not only 
appropriate and desirable but essential components 
of the public assistance program. 

b. According to the other point of view, the grant- 
ing of money is the single essential service in public 
assistance. Only those additional activities which are 
related directly to this primary function are appro- 
priate components of a public assistance program. 
The writer holds to this latter point of view. 

2. Do we see the service component as having the 
same relationship to the basic job as icing has to a 
cake—something added on as taste and circumstances 
dictate? Or is the service component an inherent 
aspect of the basic job, just as the warp in weaving 
is an inherent aspect of the cloth woven?? 

3. Can we and have we identified for staff the 
services they are already giving? Are we bringing 
into usable awareness some things they have learned 
from their experience in helping people? Lack of time 
and skill does not change the basic job to be done. 
However, it may interfere with our accomplishing 
the job at the level we would like. 

4. Do we consider the “services component” to have 
as much validity at the switchboard as it does in the 
social service unit? 


*P.A. Report No. 30. 
(Continued on page 179) 
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STRENGTHENING SERVICES 
(Continued from page 141) 


consultants, 39 local administrators, 10 field staff 
supervisors and others from a variety of positions. 
While participants in these institutes repeatedly 
comment on the stimulation they receive, the knowl- 
edge and thinking which are brought out are not 
confined only to those present. Reports of the content 
of the discussion have been printed for each of these 
meetings. Reports to APWA of their use as subject 
material for both board and staff meetings in state 
and local agencies, in staff development programs and 
at meetings of county directors and other groups indi- 
cate that the valuable ideas and thinking engendered 
are sifting out through the field to a widening group 
of practitioners and board and committee members. 
And this was the intent. When APWA first planned 
the series, the institutes were envisioned as spring- 
boards for developing ideas and evaluations which 
could then be used in practical ways by the total field. 


Another product of the institute series comes from 
the opportunity for persons in various positions and 
with different responsibility to develop greater mutual 
understanding and respect as they unfold varying 
viewpoints. Both administrators and technicians are 
well represented in each group. In mutual, frank 
discussion they find common denominators of interest 
and clarify differences in attitudes or belief. 


The ultimate results of this institute series will not 
be known for some time—perhaps never in their en- 
tirety. But on the evidence of their value which is 
now apparent, the Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion, at its recent mecting, was emphatic in com- 
mendation of this service given to the public welfare 
field by APWA with the help of the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund. 





LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 
(Continued from page 142) 


and the limit of days for which pay can be received 
was raised from 25 to 35 days. 


Failing to pass were a bill providing for state 
reimbursement of a percentage of county administra- 
tive costs, a bill creating a public service ethics code, a 
state department reorganization bill, and a bill requir- 
ing a county system of relief in all counties. 


Missouri. New legislation increases the amount of 
cash and securities which an individual public assist- 
ance recipient may own from $500 to $750; for a 


recipient who is married and living with spouse, 
from $1000 to $1500. 

North Carolina. New legislation provides for two 
or more payments per month in selected public 
assistance cases; provides for appointment of a per- 
sonal representative to handle the public assistance 
payment where the recipient is incapable of using the 
funds properly; and provides for approval by the 
Advisory Budget Commission of policy changes which 
will affect eligibility for public assistance or size of 
grants, i.e., state appropriation. There was a sub- 
stantial increase in appropriations for public assistance 
and for foster care of children. 

Oregon. A new law provides that welfare claimants 
are not barred because of any pending claim for 
personal injuries, but gives the State Public Welfare 
Commission a lien against any judgment or com- 
promise. Public welfare recovery suits must now be 
brought against relatives within two years from date 
of notice. 

Legislation was passed providing $25,000 for an 
Interim Public Welfare Study Committee of 10 mem- 
bers; four appointed by the Speaker of the House 
from members of the House; three appointed by the 
President of the Senate from members of the Senate, 
and three appointed by the Governor. 

Failing to pass were a bill creating an Inter-Depart- 
mental Board of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
a bill abolishing the State Public Welfare Commission, 
replacing it with a Governor-appointed administrator. 
Also failing were a bill to open to the public minutes 
and meetings of public agencies, and a bill to abolish 
public inspection of lists of recipients. 

Rhode Island. Failing to pass were a bill to provide 
$25,000 for a legislative committee to investigate 
“chiseling on public assistance” and a bill to prohibit 
cashing of assistance checks in liquor establishments. 


AGING 


Iowa, Minnesota and Missouri passed legislation 
enabling the state to participate in the 1961 White 
House Conference on Aging. 

California. Old Age Security maximum grants were 
raised, effective January 1, 1960, to $95 per month for 
recipients with $20 or more outside income and $115 
for those without outside income. 

Failing to pass was a bill to repeal responsibility of 
relatives to support aged parents in need. 

Illinois. The Public Assistance Code was amended 
to include a new article entitled “Services for Older 
People.” The article provides a specific and detailed 
statutory basis for activities in this area which the 
Public Aid Commission and its Advisory Committee 
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on the Aging have discharged since 1950. 

County boards are authorized to purchase or con- 
struct one or more homes for the aged which are made 
subject to licensing and regulation by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health. A new law authorizes the 
counties to finance these homes through the issuance 
of bonds without referendum. A bill was passed 
appropriating $15,000 for, and continuing for another 
biennium, the Commission on the Aging and Aged. 

Failing to pass were a bill to remove the ceiling on 
OAA grants, bills to make real and other property 
liens in OAA, bills to repeal the state’s present sixth 
class claim on homestead property of OAA recipients, 
and a bill requiring that the OAA food allowance be 
not less than $1.15 per day. 


Iowa. The head tax of 1934-36 for establishment of 
an old age assistance fund was repealed, and unpaid 
liens for unpaid tax and penalties since 1956 are 
released. This eliminates the previous requirements 
that this tax be paid before eligibility for OAA is 
established. 


Maine. A permanent Committee on Aging was 
established. Failing to pass was a bill to repeal rela- 
tive’s responsibility laws. 


Maryland. New legislation increases the burial 
allowance for OAA from $100 to $200. A State 
Coordinating Commission on Problems of the Aging 
was created by law to be responsible for services to 
this age group and to have authority to receive federal 
monies available for promoting programs. 


Minnesota. A maximum of $115 per month may 
now be allowed to OAA recipients for boarding home 
care, for foster home care, and for the services of a 
homemaker or housekeeper in recipient’s own home. 
(The $115 includes clothing and personal needs in 
all situations.) 

Several changes were made in the OAA act regard- 
ing recoveries and disqualifications, the major ones 
being: (1) property transfer by applicant to avoid 
application of lien constitutes a disqualification; (2) 
priority over the lien is given for claims of any person, 
rather than only children or grandchildren; (3) recipi- 
ents are given authority to apply liquid assets to 
reduce the lien and claims; and (4) the Commissioner 
of Public Welfare is authorized to establish by rule 
and regulation a simplified formula of reimbursement 
for recoveries acceptable to the Federal Social Security 
Administration. 

Failing to pass was a bill to remove the OAA 
maximum. 


Missouri. The OAA maximum payment was 
increased from $62 to $65 per month. 


North Carolina. Licensing of all homes for the 
aging was made mandatory. A prohibition was 
created against care of public assistance recipients in 
homes owned or operated by persons directly con- 
nected with the administration of the public welfare 
program. 


Oregon. An appropriation of $45,842 for the bien- 
nium to the Council on Aging was approved. 


Rhode Island. A bill was passed creating a Division 
of Aging in the Executive Department, providing for 
the elimination of the Bureau of Rehabilitation and 
Aging in the Social Welfare Department and estab- 
lishing a separate division to be operated by a Director 
and Advisory Commission within the Executive 
Department. 


Texas. A resolution was adopted continuing a 
Special Committee on Aging established by the 1957 
session and requesting the Governor to appoint an 
Interdepartmental Committee on Aging. 


West Virginia. An amendment makes admission to 
the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Men and 
Women dependent on recommendation of the council 
of the department of public assistance of the county 
in which the individual seeking admission resides, 
rather than the county court. 
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BIND 


California. AB grants were increased $5 per month, 
effective January 1, 1960. 

Illinois. New legislation completely revised and 
modernized the statutes regarding the state’s service 
program for visually handicapped persons. It estab- 
lished the Illinois Visually Handicapped Institute to 
promote the general welfare and rehabilitation of 
visually handicapped persons. Appropriate training 
in a residential center or at the individual’s own home 
will be provided to those qualified. 

The act requiring professional persons serving per- 
sons with major visual limitations to report such cases 
to the Department of Public Welfare was amended 
to exclude oculists and ophthalmologists. 

Passed by both houses but vetoed by the Governor 
was a bill making mandatory a 10 percent increase 
in standards for food, clothing and personal inci- 
dentals for Blind Assistance recipients. 

Iowa. The State Commission for the Blind was 
given authority to establish an orientation and adjust- 
ment center for blind persons, and an appropriation 
was passed to buy, remodel and equip a building for 
this purpose. 

Blind persons are now permitted to take their guide 
dogs into public buildings and conveyances and must 
not be required to pay extra charge for taking in the 
dog; the penalty for denying these rights is $50 to $200. 

Maryland. The burial allowance for AB recipients 
was raised from $100 to $200, and the definition of 
blindness was revised to conform with the definition 
in the federal law. 

Minnesota. AB recipients may now select their 
own optometrist or ophthalmologist, rather than 
choosing from a designated list. 

Missouri. AB maximums were raised from $60 to 
$65 per month. The allowable maximum income for 
AB recipients was raised from $2100 to $3000 per year. 

Oregon. A special provision for blind students was 
passed, by which the Commission for the Blind may 
pay them an amount not to exceed $750 for any one 
fiscal year. Grants-in-aid were established for readers 
and for subsistence for blind students attending 
approved institutions of learning. 

Failing to pass was a new law for Aid to the Blind, 
which would provide a $90 minimum monthly grant. 

Rhode Island. A bill was passed providing a $3000 
property tax exemption for sightless persons. 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


With recent action in a few legislatures, legislation 
concerning Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Sup- 
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port has now been enacted by all 50 states, the District 
of Columbia, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto 
Rico. 


Oregon ratified the Interstate Compact on Juveniles 
in the 1959 session. The compact provides for reci- 
procity in the return of runaways or juvenile delin- 
quents and for supervision of parolees or probationers 
by other states. The 27 states which have now adopted 
this compact are: Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Hawaii, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 

California. The Juvenile Courts were authorized to 
make broader use of private and public social agencies, 
particularly local public welfare agencies, in the place- 
ment of court wards. 


Failing to pass were bills to deny aid to needy chil- 
dren living with a stepfather, to require probation 
officers to investigate and make a finding regarding 
the suitability of the home of a child born out of wed- 
lock, to declare an unrelated man living in the home 
of needy children to be a stepfather and responsible 
for the support of the children and to delay payment 
of aid in all cases of absent parents by three months 
over the present waiting period. 


Illinois. A new law requires home visits to ADC 
cases every three months. Various amendments to 
several acts were passed clarifying provisions for the 
support of dependents and authorizing the assignment 
of wages in some cases. $5000 was appropriated for a 
Commission to study Family Courts. 

A new adoption act resulted from recommendations 
of a Commission on Adoption Laws created at the 
previous session. Bills were enacted raising payments 
for the foster care of children, with the state sharing 
one-half of the cost up to a maximum of $70 per 
month. Provisions were also made for special educa- 
tional programs for gifted children, and the statutes 
were revised with regard to the school programs for 
the physically handicapped. 

Failing to pass was a bill to make a real property 
lien in ADC. Passing both houses but vetoed by the 
Governor were an $8000 appropriation for a commis- 
sion to study state child care programs, and a $25,000 
appropriation for a commission to study the Family 
Court in Cook County. 


Iowa. The Legislative Research Committee will 
make an interim code study of laws relating to 


children. 
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Louisiana. Assistance is denied to the third or later 
illegitimate child of a mother unless extenuating cir- 
cumstances beyond the mother’s control surround the 
conception or birth of the child. This act exempts 
children currently receiving aid and depends upon 
federal approval to become effective. Federal approval 
has been denied. 

Maine. A State Committee on Children and Youth 
was established. 

Maryland. Legislation brought an additional county 
under the state-wide adoption law; four counties 
remain not covered by this law. 

Failing to pass was a bill to create a Magisterial 
Youth Court for Baltimore City, which would have 
jurisdiction over offenders from 16 to 20 years of age 
and make available to offenders services for social 
rehabilitation. Also failing was a bill to permit 
attorneys, physicians and ministers to recommend 
placement of children for adoption. 

Minnesota. The Juvenile Court Act was replaced 
with a completely new act, redefining dependency, 
neglect and delinquency, and containing numerous 
new provisions and procedures. A new amendment 
provides that probation services must be avail- 
able in all counties not later than July 1, 1960, and 
offers optional means of providing these services. A 
new law spells out and establishes a public child 
welfare program, places the responsibility for it on 
the county welfare boards, and provides for financing 
the costs of services to children. New legislation 
clarified the roles of the Youth Commission, commis- 
sioner of public welfare, county welfare boards and 
other licensed child placement agencies in the place- 
ment, supervision and financing of foster home care 
for delinquent children. 

An interim commission was established to study 
the problems of mentally retarded and gifted children. 

Funds were appropriated to construct a new youth 
treatment center, to provide residential treatment for 
about 75 emotionally disturbed children. On the same 
campus will be a Diagnostic and Reception center for 
the Youth Conservation Commission with a capacity 
of about 250 children. 


Missouri. Two new laws provide under certain 
conditions for the termination of parental rights by 
the Juvenile Court and eliminate the necessity of 
acquiring the consent to the adoption of a child by its 
natural parents if parental rights have been terminated. 

A.-bill was passed providing for birth certificates 
for foreign-born adopted persons. A new law revises 
statutes on services for crippled children and creates 
a new state Crippled Children’s Service, to be admin- 
istered by the curators of the University of Missouri. 


The law on state schools for the mentally retarded 
was completely revised, changing the designation of 
“Schools for the Feeble-Minded” to “State Schools 
and Hospitals,” granting authorization for the estab- 
lishment of half-way houses and permitting the super- 
intendent to transfer certain patients to boarding and 
family home care. Another law permits two or more 
local school districts to contract for the establishment 
of special classes for their educable handicapped chil- 
dren and changes the basis for state aid from a per- 
pupil to a classroom basis. 

The purchase of or possession of beer or liquor by 
minors is prohibited, and falsifying age to buy liquor 
is a misdemeanor. 

North Carolina. A new law eliminates the require- 
ment that a child must be found delinquent before 
action is taken against an adult for contributing to 
the delinquency of a minor. 

Oregon. Full-time special education classes will be 
mandatory for educable mentally retarded children 
after July 1, 1964, in any school district with 12 or 
more such children. 

A new law makes the parent having legal custody 
of a child 18 years of age or younger liable in an action 
for damages, not exceeding $100, to real or personal 
property caused by any tort intentionally committed 
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by the child. New legislation removes supervisory 
authority of the Board of Control in agreements made 
by superintendents of juvenile training schools with 
respect to placement of children in foster homes. The 
state aid rate is increased to $1.90 per day for certain 
children and $2.20 per day for certain other children. 

The State Public Welfare Commission now has 
authority in child care enabling it to receive temporary 
or permanent commitments of dependent or delin- 
quent children and to place such children in adoptive 
homes. The Juvenile Court’s code is rewritten giving 
juvenile jurisdiction over children who violate laws, 
ordinances, etc., and providing for appointments of 
referees to hear cases and for a Juvenile Council in 
counties over 10,000. 

Texas. Failing to pass was a bill to make a second 
illegitimate child ineligible for ADC. 

Rhode Island. Failing to pass were a Family Court 
Bill combining functions of the present state-wide 
Juvenile Court with the Domestic Relations Unit of 
the Superior Court, and a bill to require divorced 
fathers to post surety for support of minor children 
of previous marriage before re-marriage. 

West Virginia. The law concerning the relinquish- 
ment of parental rights was amended to delete a pro- 
viso relating to repudiation of relinquishment by an 
unwed mother. 

Traffic violations of persons under 18 years of age 
now come under the concurrent jurisdiction of Justice 
of the Peace Courts or Municipal Courts, when appro- 
priate, and the juvenile court. Such persons are liable 
for punishment in the same manner as adults. Persons 
under 18 now have the same right to be admitted to 
bail or recognizance as adults. 


CorRECTIONS 


Nine states ratified the Western Interstate Correc- 
tions Compact in their 1959 sessions. They are: Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 

Illinois. The upper age limit for male youths who 
come under the jurisdiction of the Family Court Act 
as delinquent was reduced from 18 to 17 years of age. 

Iowa. Boys too difficult to handle at the training 
school may now be transferred by the Board of Con- 
trol to the reformatory. 

Maryland. Legislation was passed which permits 
one county to incarcerate, during non-work hours 
only, persons convicted of crimes, in order that they 
continue their employment. 

Minnesota. A new law creates a Department of 
Corrections, places the prison, reformatories, Youth 
Commission and Parole Board therein, and relieves 


the commissioner of public welfare of his powers and 
duties relating to the prison and reformatories. 

Missouri. An inmate who has had a detainer placed 
upon him may request an immediate hearing to dis- 
pose of it. If no action is taken within 180 days the 
detainer becomes nullified. All inmates who are trans- 
ferred from a state correctional institution are now 
credited on their original sentence for time spent in 
a state mental hospital. 

North Carolina. Increased emphasis has been placed 
on the rehabilitation program of the state prison 
system, and provision made for a second training 
school for delinquent Negro boys. 


MepicaL Care 


California. The medical care program was extended 
to include APTD recipients, and modifications were 
made to simplify and reduce administrative costs. 

Illinois. An appropriation was passed for a new Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, and a bill to remove the ceiling on 
Disabled Assistance failed to pass. 

Maine. Failing to pass were appropriations to 
increase PA payments to hospitals and nursing homes. 

Maryland. A “Nursing Home Loan,” which would 
have made it possible for the State Department of 
Health to use federal money on a matching basis to 
construct public and non-profit nursing homes, failed 
to pass. 

Missouri. A new program of hospital care has been 
authorized for recipients of public assistance in certain 
cases where hospitalization is required because of 
“medical emergency or acute serious illness.” Another 
new program permits paying up to $100 per month 
to a public assistance recipient who is “totally disabled 
and completely bedfast.” 

A seven-member advisory committee has been estab- 
lished to provide professional and technical consulta- 
tion in regard to the medical care aspects of the public 
assistance program. New laws transfer the responsi- 
bility for licensing and inspecting maternity hospitals 
from the Division of Welfare to the Division of 
Health. The AD maximum payment was raised from 
$62 to $65 per month. 

Minnesota. Failing to pass was a bill to remove the 
AD maximum. 

North Carolina. The hospitalization program for 
public assistance recipients has been extended to 
include payments to out-of-state approved hospitals. 
The per diem rate for hospitalization of public assist- 
ance recipients was increased. 

Oregon. The title of the Aid to the Permanently 
and Totally Disabled program was changed to Aid to 
the Disabled. 
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Failing to pass were a bill to appropriate $500,000 to 
the State Public Welfare Commission to create a fund 
for medical expenses of families in need due to 
catastrophic illness or injury, and a bill to provide a 
home for the chronically ill. 


Rhode Island. Passed by the legislature, but vetoed 
by the Governor, was a bill to provide for payments 
to chiropractors for services to public assistance 
recipients. 


Texas. A law bringing hospitals under a licensing 
regulation was passed. Failing to pass was a bill pro- 
viding for vendor payments in the medical care 
program. 


West Virginia. A new law permits non-state-aid 
counties to contribute funds for medical care into the 
state public assistance medical services fund. Formerly, 
the cost of medical services provided to public assist- 
ance recipients in these counties by the state medical 
plan was paid entirely from county funds. Now these 
counties receive federal matching funds available for 
this purpose. 


Menta. HEALTH 


The Interstate Compact on Mental Health was 
ratified in 1959 by Alaska, Arkansas, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
South Dakota and Vermont, bringing the total num- 
ber of party states to 21. States which adopted the 
compact in former sessions are: Connecticut, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, 
Rhode Island and West Virginia. 

Illinois. $15,000 was appropriated for a permanent 
commission to survey and study problems pertaining 
to mental health. An Advisory Board on Mental 
Retardation for the Department of Public Welfare 
was established to study problems and programs 
related to mental retardation. An appropriation was 
passed for a new institution for the mentally retarded. 
Legislation was enacted which exempts mentally ill 
and mentally retarded children between the ages of 
six and 17 from being charged for the cost of care 
and treatment in the state mental health institutions. 
A number of changes were made with regard to care 
and treatment of narcotic addicts, including provision 
for their treatment in the state mental hospitals under 
certain conditions. 

Several bills to restrict the use of Mental Health 
Funds failed to pass. Also defeated was a $15,000 
appropriation for a Commission on Mental Health 
Reorganization, to study the advisability of setting up 
a separate department of mental health. 


Iowa. The language in the various laws relating to 
the mentally defective and ill has been changed to 
reflect current attitudes. A Division of Mental Health 
with a full-time director has been established in the 
Board of Control. The director is in charge of the 
mental institutions and shall establish psychiatric 
services for all state institutions under the Board in 
cooperation with the directors of child welfare and of 
corrections. A new fund of $375,000 was established 
in the Board of Control to assist community mental 
health and guidance clinics and the estimated 2400 
mental patients cared for in county homes, and to 
strengthen existing children’s programs. The same 
amount was granted to the Board to develop mental 
health services in all its institutions other than mental 
institutions. 

Maryland. Legislation was passed providing for 
the emergency admission of mentally ill patients to 
a hospital for five days on certification of a person 
and one physician; two physicians who had practiced 
at least five years were required previously. 

Minnesota. A new law was passed repealing all 
previous laws on charges for mentally ill patients at 
the state hospitals and clarifying policies and pro- 
cedures. A new law requires that, except in emergency 
situations, the county welfare board (except in three 
counties) make an investigation for the probate court 
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of the financial circumstances, residence and social 
history of every patient prior to his commitment to a 
state mental hospital. 

Affected governing bodies are now permitted to 
levy, where necessary, a special tax (not exceeding 
one mill) in excess of any statutory or charter limita- 
tion to provide funds to establish and operate a 
mental health service program. 

Missouri. New legislation authorizes the Division of 
Mental Diseases to use state funds to pay for the care 
of senile patients who are released from the state hos- 
pital. These persons will be placed in nursing or 
boarding homes, through cooperation of the Division 
of Welfare and the Division of Mental Diseases. 


REHABILITATION 


Rhode Island. An appropriation was passed to 
study rehabilitation services of the state institutions. 
Legislation was enacted enabling the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation under the State Department 
of Education to participate in any program which 
might be passed by Congress concerning independent 
living and self-care. 


SERVICES 


Maine. Failing to pass were appropriations to pro- 
vide increased services in all PA categories on a 
demonstration basis. 

Rhode Island. A bill was passed expanding the 
public assistance social work staff in the City of 
Providence to enable intensive services in difficult 
family situations. 


RESIDENCE 


Illinois. Failing to pass were a bill to raise the 
residence requirement from one to two years and a 
counter-proposal to eliminate residence requirements, 
substituting the establishment of a permanent home 
as a criterion for residence eligibility. 

Iowa. The “notice to depart” provision in the Legal 
Settlement Law was repealed, and the residence 
requirement for eligibility for poor relief was reduced 
from two years to one. 

Maine. The residence requirement for eligibility 
for OAA and AB was changed to one year immedi- 
ately preceding application. The Interstate Compact 
on Welfare Services was enacted, providing that wel- 
fare services in all public assistance categories, general 
assistance, child welfare, care of unwed mothers and 
welfare medical services shall be available to persons 
who move from one party state to another, regardless 
of failure to meet residence requirements in the 
second state. 
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Minnesota. The two-year residence requirement for 
eligibility for poor relief was reduced to one year, 
effective July 1, 1959, with certain limitations for those 
who have received relief during the year preceding 
the effective date. 


North Carolina. New legislation reduced from 12 
months to three months the amount of time required 
to gain settlement in a new county of residence, in 
cases in which county “poor funds” are used. 


MIscELLANEOUS 


Illinois. A bill was passed strengthening court 
enforcement of support from responsible relatives. 

Failing to pass was a bill providing for the manda- 
tory registration and regulation of social workers, 
classified as registered social workers (Master’s degree 
required) and associate social workers (Bachelor’s 
degree required). 

The Illinois Unemployment Compensation Act was 
amended to provide for automatic extension of tem- 
porary emergency benefits from 26 weeks to 39 weeks 
in times of high unemployment, following two con- 
secutive months for each of which total insured 
unemployment is 4.375 percent or more of the total 
work force, and for termination of the temporary 
emergency benefit period when the percentage has 
dropped below this figure for two consecutive months. 
This act is further amended by other bills to increase 
maximum benefits and make other changes. The 
Workmen’s Compensation and Workmen’s Occupa- 
tional Diseases Acts were also amended to increase 
benefits and make other changes. 

A bill was passed amending the Illinois Social 
Security Enabling Act to conform with federal require- 
ments. Another bill, which passed both chambers but 
is pending approval by the Governor, amended this 
act to eliminate the requirement that total retirement 
benefits to future members shall be at least equal to 
the benefits payable to them under the retirement 
system prior to Social Security coverage. 


Maryland. Legislation was passed eliminating the 
continuation of unemployment compensation benefits 
for 39 weeks after a specific date. 

A resolution was passed creating a permanent com- 
mittee to regulate standards which assure that out-of- 
state farm labor shall be brought to and maintained 
in Maryland under satisfactory standards of health 
and welfare. 


Missouri. A bill was passed prohibiting discrimina- 


tion in state employment because of race, color, creed 
or national origin. 


Oregon. As a result of the recommendations of an 
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Interim Committee on Migratory Labor, several laws 
for the protection of migrants were passed: (1) Stand- 
ards for motor vehicles used for transporting migrants 
were established. (2) $50,000 was provided for a pilot 
program for education of children of migrants. (3) 
An Inter-Agency Commission on migratory labor 
was established. (4) Certain sanitary regulations of 
farm labor camps are provided for the State Board 
of Health. (5) The licensing of farm labor contractors 
employing migrant workers is regulated and insurance 
protection is provided. 

Legislation was passed providing for the establish- 
ment of an accredited school of social work within 
the State System of Higher Education, to be in opera- 
tion no later than the fall term of 1961. 

A number of anti-discriminatory measures were 
passed, including a prohibition against discrimination 
because of age in public and private employment. 


Rhode Island. Failing to pass was an act creating 
the profession of Certified Social Worker and estab- 
lishing a board to examine and recommend for certifi- 
cation duly qualified applicants. 





ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 144) 


This kind of independence is essential to the worker 
who has initiative and imagination in dealing with 
the complex problems that worker and client are 
resolving. It is freedom from restrictive policies and 
procedures that were designed primarily to protect 
expenditures. The great need is for freedom to func- 
tion in casework so that long-range goals of inde- 
pendence for recipients can be achieved. 


SELLING SERVICES TO THE COMMUNITY 


The community has a right to know and a re- 
sponsibility to understand what the agency means 
when it sets out to implement services within the 
mandate of the Social Security Act. In some instances 
the community has been lulled into a state of un- 
awareness of the rehabilitative possibilities that are 
a part of public welfare. This unawareness may be 
the result of development of a public welfare program 
concerned only with the subsistence needs of people. 
It may take some doing for the community to under- 
stand fully that there can be more than bread alone 
in dealing with needy people. 

So the agency must let the community in on its 
plans as the scope of public welfare is broadened. 
The community must know why it does what it 
does, for the community will provide most of the 


resources that are needed in helping essentially de- 
pendent people work toward the greatest independ- 
ence of which they are capable. It is the community 
which will provide rehabilitative and retraining op- 
portunities for people. It is the community which 
will provide such resources as: improved recreational 
opportunities for older people; the kind of work 
opportunities needed by people with limited capacities 
for work; special prostheses and other appliances for 
people whose needs cannot be met through the usual 
resources; and the acceptance and encouragement that 
all people need as they struggle to bring into play 
their own latent or long-buried desires to achieve. 


The community’s support of the efforts of the 
agency is vital if a successful effort is to be made. 
This support can be expected in direct ratio to the 
acceptance by the community of the program the 
agency presents to the community. 


SELLING SERVICES TO THE LEGISLATURE 


One of the more delicate parts of the administrator’s 
job is to work with his legislature in such a way 
that the end result is enough money appropriated 
to carry out the total program of the department. 
When legislators see that in general caseloads are 
going down, it takes a superlative selling job by the 
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administrator to secure an increased appropriation for 
the administration of the program. Yet that is just 
what must be done to provide the money it takes to 
hire additional staff, to give educational opportunities, 
to improve supervision, and to care for all the other 
needs that go with a full-blown service program. 


There are many instances in which this particular 
selling chore has been well done on the first effort 
and needs no particular reselling to succeeding legis- 
latures. Where service is well entrenched in the total 
public welfare program, caseloads decrease. The ad- 
ministrator can ask for less for the public assistance 
programs to the extent that the increase in the admin- 
istrative budget is negligible by comparison. Nothing 
sells the legislature so well as a job well done. 


SpEcIAL ProBLEM OF THE OLDER WorKER 


This is a rather special problem that may not be 
common in many agencies, but where it exists it 
can be particularly vexing. Most of the older workers, 
older either in years or in years of service, are excellent 
workers who have continued to improve through the 
years. There is within this group, however, a number 
of workers who have been on the job for 15 years or 
so, but have not progressed appreciably from their 
beginning days. These people have not really had 
15 years of experience; they have had one year of 
experience repeated 15 times. These are the workers 
who reject change and show tremendous resistance 
to progress. For the most part they do not recognize 
that the client group has strengths which can be 
brought out. Out of their own guardianship of the 
status quo they consign clients to a way of living 
from which there is no hope of change. 


These workers will remain in the agency for some 
time yet. How can supervision get through to them? 
How can they be reached through the teaching 
process? A simple solution would be to terminate 
their services, but in reality this cannot be done. 
Somehow ways must be found that will bring some 
movement in these workers. Though this effort fails 
time after time it cannot be given up, because the 
objective is still the people who are on the assistance 
rolls. 


CoorDINATING SERVICES 


Richness in resources within the department to 
develop the utmost in services is measured by depth 
of staff, skill of staff, availability of supervision and 
the many opportunities for further learning. Unfortu- 
nately no department has the real wealth that is de- 
sired. Lacking great wealth means that a department 


must make the greatest possible use of what is 
available. 

One of the great possibilities within any depart- 
ment is to share skills throughout the department. 
In many welfare departments the preponderance of 
workers who have had graduate training is in the 
child welfare divisions. Although child welfare needs 
more such people, it can share some of its skills with 
the public assistance divisions with mutual gains. 
When, for example, child welfare workers supervise 
untrained public assistance workers who carry ADC 
cases, there are real gains in preventing situations 
which make acute problems for child welfare. The 
skills of the fully trained workers can be shared with 
all staff through staff development projects, work- 
shops and institutes. 

At least part of the time state staff meetings can be 
joint for field staff in child welfare and public assist- 
ance divisions. Joint planning developed in these 
meetings has beneficial results for all staff of both 
divisions. 

Coordination, wherever possible, of the work of 
these two operating divisions can mean better, as 
well as more, services to all the people both divisions 
serve. When coordination is not attempted, there is 
failure to utilize in the best way what little wealth 
of resources a department possesses. If there is real 
conviction that social work in public welfare means 
services to all the people public welfare reaches, then 
there must be belief in sharing as much as possible 
throughout the whole department. 





CITIZEN EXPECTS 
(Continued from page 150) 


objectivity, professional understanding and skills, but 
they must take care that they gain also in warmth 
and feeling for those they are trying to help and in 
their ability to build public understanding and faith 
in what public welfare is striving to accomplish. 

There is a disturbing lack of evidence of members 
of county boards assuming responsibility in this con- 
nection, or of exerting positive leadership with inter- 
ested groups or individuals, or joining with board 
members of other agencies to determine or meet com- 
munity needs. 

Little or no training is offered county boards and 
it is often difficult for them to assume the initiative. 
Boards should expect opportunities for training and 
should expect also a planned public relations program 
which would take into account some awareness of 
this most important function as it involves citizen 
boards and committee members. 
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TAKE THE INITIATIVE AND TELL THE Facts 


Citizens have a right to expect public welfare 
agencies to examine critically their basic structure and 
methods of operation, to the end that more meaning- 
ful and active participation of citizen volunteers can 
eventuate. The initiative rests with the agencies, and 
they must show the way. Surely this sort of participa- 
tion is not the special privilege of the voluntary 
agency. If citizen activity is the lifeblood of dem- 
ocracy, more red corpuscles are needed in public wel- 
fare, and a tax receipt is a poor substitute for 
genuinely personal identification. If democracy is to 
be given a chance in public welfare this participation 
will go beyond the individual citizen to every con- 
structive group in the community which shares a 
concern for people. The goals of public welfare run 
broad enough and deep enough to appeal to all races, 
religions, all economic and political groups. But it 
is not enough merely to know that this is true—all 
these groups must know it too, and the public must 
be convinced that this is so. 


Citizens have a right to know the facts about 
public welfare—what it does and why; what it can’t 
do and why. The public cannot be expected to take 
programs and services on faith indefinitely. They can- 
not be blamed for hanging on to old concepts when 
no one has informed or convinced them of the validity 
of the new. 


They have a right, also, to know how and where 
money is spent and if there is correlation between 
agency budgets, qualified personnel, adequate services, 
and effective results. This is vital because social wel- 
fare programs usually represent the citizens’ sense of 
values and their willingness to invest their resources 
wisely in behalf of needs recognized as basic to 
man’s well-being. It is impossible “to balance social 
welfare needs with social welfare resources” unless 
the majority of citizens is inclined and willing to work 
diligently to this end. It has been said that in a 
democracy the citizen is the architect of public policy 
and the guarantor of its implementation. This sounds 
a bit cosmic, but most people would agree that public 
welfare executives and workers are not the sole cus- 
todians of social progress. I am sure that such 
“professional myopia” is not widely prevalent and 
that most people in public welfare are keenly aware 
of the necessity for a teamwork approach between lay 
people and staff members. 


EvaLuaTe Results, AND. . 


Citizens also expect results. This calls for a con- 
stant and honest assessment of agency programs and 
services. These came into being because the nation 


was disturbed about unmet needs of people. If ex- 
pected results are not obtained, the totality of agency 
performance should be evaluated, with constant 
searching for new guideposts to future improvement 
and change. 


Stop Ficutine! 


Citizens have a right to expect more orderly and 
cooperative planning which implies that jurisdictional 
disputes will be settled, or at least minimized. There 
is no time to mention the bickerings among the pro- 
ponents of the various processes of social work; the 
blocks between voluntary and governmental agencies; 
the relationships between executives and staffs, be- 
tween volunteers and workers; the tensions among 
federal, state, and local units; the quibbling over 
agency boundaries and fiscal policy; the interde- 
partmental disputes, the problems of personnel and 
administration and so on. Citizens are confused 
enough about services themselves—public and private, 
national, regional, and local. What they want are 
services, without too much fuss about auspices or 
administration. Agencies, disciplines, departments, 
and workers should take fewer “pot shots” at each 
other and work harder at advancing the cause of 
social welfare to which they are, hopefully, sincerely 
committed. 
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A better understanding of the multiplicity of func- 
tions and resources and a more intelligent direction 
given to cooperative planning on the national, state, 
and local scenes would result in better programs and 
services for all. 


Pusiic WexrFareE Expects THE CITIZEN To Care 


Finally, the responsible and well informed citizen 
knows that something is expected of him in connec- 
tion with public welfare. If he really cares about 
people, he will try to find some means of instilling 
in others less concerned a sense of personal respon- 
sibility for what goes on. He will know that the 
development of a conscience—both individual and 
collective—that compels a real participation of citizens 
in shaping social programs is of first importance. He 
will know that most people need to have a renais- 
sance of the spirit—to re-examine attitudes, motives, 
convictions, talents and capabilities. They need to 
believe and act on the belief that in partnership with 
skilled workers, they can, if they really work at it, 
make a dent in some of the problems in public 
welfare. 


The greatest of these are indifference and apathy 
on the part of people—born out of a struggle of con- 
flicting interests, out of ignorance and often out of 
shameless greed. But they can be changed. It remains 
but to try. Conviction is a powerful invention for 
effecting change—including securing the necessary 
funds to meet needs. 





STANDARDS—II 
(Continued from page 156) 


such duty indicated in a complaining manner that 
the receptionist was not performing her duties satis- 
factorily. This caused problems regarding movement 
by intake personnel. Elaboration and exploration 
indicated that the intake worker desired the recep- 
tionist to secure complete face sheet information and 
give detailed instructions regarding references needed. 


As a reply to this the administrator asked the 
intake worker to read “Characteristics of Work” of 
a receptionist, especially the statement, “This work 
involves primarily the receiving and routing of visi- 
tors, answering and placing of important phone calls,” 
and “Qualification Requirements” which states, “High 
school graduation plus one year of clerical experi- 
ence.” They searched the documents and could not 
locate any reference to interviewing applicants for 
assistance. 


After this review they agreed the receptionist posi- 
tion was not designed to operate in the manner 
desired by this intake worker. 


UNDERSTANDING THROUGH STANDARDS 


Another way the field representative has used 
standards of performance is to help local adminis- 
trators see the use of using bureau heads who carry 
specific functions in area offices to convey a better 
understanding of over-all functions of the department 
to his whole staff, as their duties are usually related 
to the local unit’s responsibilities. Bureau heads can 
be used with the social work staff, clerical unit or 
with the whole staff together, to broaden their knowl- 
edge and increase their understanding of the total 
operations of the public welfare programs within 
the department. The bureau head has knowledge 
and equipment to help, and this can be a time-saver 
and a help to the administrator in carrying out his 
training functions relating to resources within the 
agency. The field representative has made use of 
bureau heads in area staff meetings of local admin- 
istrators to define and clarify their functions and 
methods, and local units have made excellent use of 
these resources in local staff meetings. 


WHEN A Worker Must LEAve 


The positive use of standards is not always suc- 
cessful with every employee, and supervisors must 
face this problem. Sometimes it is necessary to release 
a worker or counsel one out, and it is very helpful 
to have the facts when faced with this problem. It 
becomes a rewarding experience for an administrator, 
supervisor and supervisee if this process can be han- 
dled with factual information and sensitivity. For 
example: A worker just could not understand, accept 
and carry the responsibilities of her welfare visitor job. 
Her supervisor had sufficient information on her 
work, was patient and understanding in helping her 
to see that her quality and quantity did not meet 
agency standards and that possibly welfare work was 
not the field for her. She resigned with ease and has 
kept in touch since. A recent letter to the director 
from her shows she was helped. 


“T feel sure you are acquainted with this Hos- 
pital—it is a very large mental hospital, 7000 
beds. Because of the nature of the place, it is 
impossible for the head dietitian to know what is 
going on in all kitchens, so each dietitian must 
make a weekly report to her in writing. I have 
been commended on my reports. I just can’t help 
thinking of the DPW when I am making my 
report, because I learned so much I have been able 
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to use since I have been here; and if my reports 
are good I feel it is a carry over from DPW. In 
this place, I have found a happy combination 
of welfare and dietitics. Thought you should 
know the time and effort the department put in 
on me was not entirely in vain.” 

In summary, standards of performance are con- 
cerned with what every employee does, how he does it, 
how much he does, use of his potentials in the growth 
process, keeping relationships on a professional basis 
insofar as they affect operations of the unit or the 
department as a whole, and getting the over-all job 
done adequately. 





CASEWORK 
(Continued from page 148) 


workers lean on the heaviest—“My caseload is too 
large”—is not the most significant. The most impor- 
tant factors in this failure seem to be: poor work 
planning, including failure to recognize or act on 
priority cases or assignments; lack of supervisory 
support and direction; and, perhaps most important 
of all, an unconscious distaste, dislike, fear, or anxiety 
on the part of the worker about engaging himself 
in a sustained relationship with the family. 


The first two of these, work planning and super- 
vision deficiencies, are due to a lack of tools and 
psychological unfamiliarity with an agency mission 
of active treatment. The third, worker distaste or 
anxiety, will be commented on further. 


ProstemMs WitH Two Kinps oF FaMILies 


To over-simplify for ease of illustration two kinds 
of families, for whom rather frequent sustained inter- 
views are planned, will be described. One is grateful, 
cooperative and friendly, but inadequate in one or 
more areas of functioning; the other is ungrateful, 
hostile and well-known to the community for fre- 
quent and overt disregard of community standards 
for individual and family functioning. The case- 
worker faced with one or more families of the latter 
kind will now be considered. 


Take a family frequently or chronically on assist- 
ance. The father is a drunk and periodic deserter; 
the mother is a slattern, bitter about “the welfare,” 
in conflict with the schools and defensive in the kids’ 
brushes with the law. The children are truant and 
delinquent. The worker has difficulty gaining access 
to such a family, and his efforts are not rewarded 
by any discernible movement in the family’s prob- 
lems. It is small wonder that a sustained rate of 
interviewing is not maintained. 


For any agency to get at, and stay with, such 
families there clearly are several requirements: a 
clearly stated mission to do this job; careful selection 
of workers for such caseloads; adjustment of size of 
caseloads having these families; planned and _ sus- 
tained supervision and in-service training. 

Another, and related, deficiency in treatment execu- 
tion noted in the project is the failure to share the 
diagnosis and treatment plan with the family. Inci- 
dentally, for this term, “sharing the diagnosis,” the 
project is indebted to the St. Paul Family-Centered 
Project, and to all who are interested in casework 
technique—particularly with the hard-to-reach fami- 
lies—their publication, Casework Notebook, is sin- 
cerely recommended. The technique of sharing—or 
rather the absence of this technique—is illustrated by 
a case example of the grateful, cooperative family. 

As a part of its new emphasis on treatment, one 
of the project counties had modified its practice on 
closing relief cases: instead of closing when the grant 
stopped, it would keep cases open for service if that 
were needed. In one such case there had been a 
fairly adequate diagnosis and treatment plan, one 
of the goals of which was better and more stable 
employment for the male head of the family. Both 
the father and mother (and four young children) 
were always cooperative with the agency whenever 
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the frequent unemployment of the father (unskilled, 
vocationally thoughtless and generally inept) made 
relief necessary. Relief periods were brief but were 
terminated only by another temporary job. Agency 
action in the past had been only relief orders and 
interviews to determine if further orders were needed. 


After the new policy was adopted, the worker 
went on dutifully making calls after the current 
grant had stopped, but the only result was bewilder- 
ment on the part of the family. They could not figure 
out why he was still calling. What is more, they 
never will if the purpose is not known to them, if, 
in other words, the worker does not share his diag- 
nosis that more stable employment is needed, if he 
does not share his plan to help the family consider 
whether and how there might be improvement. 


How tHe Proyecr Works 


A thumb-nail sketch of the Work Reorientation 
Project will describe the setting and processes from 
which these illustrations of casework in rehabilita- 
tion were derived. The words in italics represent the 
key ideas and devices around which the project is 
built. 

The purpose of the project is to shift agency mis- 
sion from “eligibility determination” to “problem- 
solving.” 


Tue Main Ipeas 


Systematic analysis of the problems of the family 
leads to treatment plans that take into account the 
level of service required to help a family achieve its 
potential. The family is classified according to service 
level and potential. 

To carry out the treatment plan, caseload size is 
adjusted so that families needing sustained attention 
can receive it, and systematic supervisory review, 
including periodic evaluation of case status, lends 
support to the worker’s efforts. The flexible revisit 
policy lets the agency decide case by case how often 
eligibility should be rechecked. The case aide and 
streamlined form recording of eligibility reviews en- 
able a worker to carry a large caseload efficiently. 


Devices FoR IMPLEMENTING 


The case planning and classification schedule aids 
in the analysis and recording of: Who are in the 
family? What are the problems? Can the problems 
be solved or lessened? What services are needed to 
cope with these problems? 

The control card summarizes information from 
the schedule; shows the amount of work in each 
worker’s load; shows the spacing of case contacts 
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proposed; tells the supervisor which cases to review 
each month. For each case it answers these questions: 
What services are we providing? How is it turning 
out? 

An assignment list reminds the worker of cases to 
be seen each month in accordance with the treatment 
plan. The report on continuing eligibility summarizes 
eligibility factors. 


Tue Casework Rote Is Essentiac 


Such—in barest outline—is the Work Reorientation 
Project. It is a program tailored to fit Minnesota 
public welfare, but because its basic concepts and 
methods are generic, it should be a program that will 
have general applicability to public welfare anywhere. 
It is a program that uses casework and depends 
upon casework for its rehabilitative goals. Most of 
all it is a program that expects to be held accountable 
for its use of casework methods. 


This theme of accountability is essential. Public 
welfare, with its immense financial resources, with 
its structured access to every one of the more than 
3,000 counties in every state in the union, with its 
caseload responsibilities embracing so large a segment 
of the community’s major problems, has both an 
opportunity and a duty, not only to talk about the 
role of casework, but to establish such a role and to 
insist that the role be played to the hilt. 





MEDICAL CONSULTANT 
(Continued from page 162) 


One of the more spectacular of these was a man 
who had a very serious dermatitis which covered 
most of his body and prevented his employment. 
A year before he had seen a doctor who had pre- 
scribed an ointment. The recipient had used the 
salve faithfully and had had it refilled innumerable 
times at county welfare expense but never had re- 
turned to the doctor. The new policy made it neces- 
sary for him to see a physician in order to have the 
prescription refilled. The doctor was horrified at the 
patient’s condition and within a month had the 
dermatitis cleared with a different ointment. He had, 
of course, expected the man to return when his con- 
dition did not improve with the prescribed medica- 
tion. Needless to say, this experience “sold” the 
doctors and the welfare agency in this county on 
the necessity for medical supervision. 


UNDERSTANDING DIsEASE 


The second reason for employing a medical social 
consultant is his understanding of medical termi- 
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nology and disease. This knowledge is much more 
important than it appears because the inability of 
most social workers and administrators to understand 
medical terms has more to do with the provision of 
both inadequate and unnecessary care than anything 
else. It is not always easy for a lay person to get 
from a doctor an explanation of an illness or treat- 
ment in words that he can understand. A medical 
social worker can put this complicated terminology 
into terms other social workers can comprehend, and 
on the basis of this explain the need for treatment 
or give reasons for denying it. 


One of the ways in which a state agency has found 
this knowledge helpful is in the control of extended 
hospital care. In 1952 the State Medical Advisory 
Committee, in an effort to control unnecessary hos- 
pitalization, suggested that the county agencies report 
to the state agency at the end of each month the 
names of persons who were hospitalized for more 


than 30 days. 


The first reporting showed 318 recipients hospital- 
ized not just a little over 30 days, but many from 
six months to six years. When I came to the agency 
in 1954, I was asked to “try to do something about 
this.” Requests for the diagnoses and ages of patients 
hospitalized from one to six years revealed diagnoses 
of strokes, fractured hips, senility, bed sores (Have 
bed sores ever been cured in a hospital?) and heart 
trouble. No one had ever inquired about the need 
for this long care because they did not understand 
the diagnosis. 


When these reports on extended hospital care are 
reviewed each month in the state agency, additional 
information is requested if it appears that hospital 
care is unnecessary in view of the recipient’s age 
and the diagnosis (now given on a revised report 
form). With a knowledge of disease and medical 
terms it is easy to determine whether the need for 
extended care is justified. Broad diagnoses such as 
“heart trouble” are no longer accepted. The phy- 
sician must be more specific. 


The report for January 31, 1958 showed only 156 
recipients in hospitals over 30 days, as compared with 
318 in 1952, and only 51 were questionable. Most of 
the county agencies, with the assistance of their 
medical advisory committees, are asking questions 
themselves now. 


ConsuLTaNT as A Go-BETWEEN 


The medical social consultant’s ability to talk the 
language of the medical profession is of equal help 
to doctors and administrators, because through his 


facility in this he becomes an interpreter to both. 
I have been told that before I came to the agency, 
every time the administration met with the doctors 
and other providers of medical care it cost the admin- 
istration money, because these medical vendors wanted 
higher compensation and saw only their side of the 
problem. 


In negotiating fee schedules and payment policies 
the administrator relies on the medical social con- 
sultant for his advice because he is familiar enough 
with the services to be provided to ask the necessary 
questions of medical vendors. They, in turn, rely 
upon him to interpret their policies and practices to 
the administrator and to the local agencies. The 
practice of casework is based upon communication, 
and since the medical social consultant is first and 
foremost a caseworker he is able to help the public 
welfare agency and the providers of medical service 
communicate with each other, making the admin- 
istration of the program workable for both. 


SoctaL PLANNING FoR MepicaL Care 


The medical social consultant’s greatest contribu- 
tion to the functioning of the medical assistance 
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program at the local level is his recognition of the 
caseworker’s role in integrating medical treatment 
with social planning. His constant objective is the 
increased competence of the caseworkers in doing 
this. A county agency can follow state agency policy 
to the letter in the payment for and provision of 
medical care, but unless the caseworker can learn to 
evaluate the recipient’s need for it and help him use 
it effectively, it becomes just another money payment, 
for medical care is more than medical treatment. 


Equality of treatment does not mean identical 
treatment. If old Mr. Jones has been without teeth 
for five years, it is doubtful he will use dentures 
to chew his food, and dentures cost too much to 
have them standing in a water glass. If Miss Smith 
has such limited motion in her hips from sitting in 
a wheel chair that she will never be able to walk 
with an artificial leg, it is a waste of money to get 
her one even though she writes to the President for it. 
It may be “nicer” for the Andersons to have “mother” 
in the hospital, but hospital care is expensive and if 
she doesn’t need it she shouldn’t be taking up a bed. 
The rates at the Old Haven Home may be low, but 
if they can’t provide the care Mr. Brown requires he 
should be moved to a place which can. When the 
Russell family has constant colds and accidents, it’s 
time to find out how Mrs. Russell spends the food 
allowance in her ADC check and whether the chil- 
dren are having the proper supervision. If Mary 
Beth, nearsighted at 12, refuses to wear her glasses, 
it may be that more becoming frames would help. 


Tue Mippiteman Is EssentTIAL 


The story is told of the Nebraska farmer who drove 
into town, parked his flivver and inquired of a by- 
stander “Where’s the undertaking parlor?” “Some- 
body dead, Bill?” a friend inquired. “No,” answered 
the farmer, “but my wife’s awful sick.” “You want 
a doctor, not an undertaker,” said the friend. “I 
know what I want,” cried the farmer. “I belong to 
the Nebraska Farmers Union and we're cutting out 
the middleman!” 


I suggest that if, like this farmer, we in public 
welfare cut out the use of medical consultants—the 
middleman of our medical assistance programs—we 
will find ourselves with a dead program at the local 
level. With their help, we can provide a medical 
care program for public assistance recipients of which 
both the state and local agency can be proud. 
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The Top Meeting 


Preparations are well advanced for public wel- 
fare’s biggest and most comprehensive meeting— 
APWA’s National Biennial Round Table Conference. 
Advance registrations are now being received in the 
APWA office from all sections of the country and 
Canada. While public welfare board members and 
staff personnel from federal, state and local agencies 
make up the bulk of those attending, there is always 
wide representation from a variety of other fields— 
public health and voluntary welfare services, both 
national and local, and other governmental agencies, 
schools and others interested in public welfare. 


Opening at 9 am. on Wednesday, December 2, 
the conference will run until noon Saturday, De- 
cember 5. APWA’s Board of Directors will meet on 
the preceding Monday and Association committees on 
Tuesday. Its national councils and certain special 
groups will meet on Wednesday. Conference regis- 
tration will begin at 4 p.m. Tuesday. 


SPEAKERS AND SUBJECTS 


Secretary Flemming, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare will address the opening general 
session Wednesday morning. Speakers for other 
general sessions will include APWA’s president, Ray- 
mond W. Houston, Commissioner of the New York 
State Department of Social Welfare, who will pre- 
side at the Association’s business meeting; Howard 
Houston, Minister-Director of the U. S. Technical 
Cooperation Mission to India; Roscoe Drummond, 
Washington columnist for the New York Herald 
Tribune and Syndicate; and members of a panel 
on “A Salute to 25 Years of Social Security,” Wil- 
bur J. Cohen, Dr. Eveline Burns, Nelson H. Cruik- 
shank and Charles I. Schottland. There will also be 
a total of 38 round table sessions covering a variety 
of subjects of timely interest. 


A workshop especially designed for caseworkers, 
supervisors and consultants is scheduled during the 
time when national councils and special groups meet 
on Wednesday, and that afternoon there will also 
be a special session on aging. Aging is only one of 
the many subject areas covered in 38 round table ses- 
sions planned for Thursday and Saturday mornings 
and all day Friday. Others will deal with problems 
of administration, legislation, services to children and 
youth, aspects of medical care, staff training and a 
variety of timely special subjects. 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT SERVICES 


(Continued from page 163) 


5. Have we lent our weight and conviction to the 
principle that good atmosphere and setting of wel- 
fare offices helps give the impression that we care 
about people? The decor and general outlay of our 
offices can do much to give dignity to the program. 
Have we done all within our power to get our wel- 
fare offices up out of basements and abandoned ware- 
houses into settings that are cheerful and well 
appointed? These things help to make tangible the 
belief that the highest expression of civilized people 
is that they have a real concern for the welfare and 
inherent dignity of their fellow men. 


6. Do we help and invite staff to do some critical 
evaluation of policy? They have a right to disagree 
with policy, but integrity demands that they work in 
accordance with policy. The fact that the client does 
not voice any concern about policy does not relieve 
us of responsibility to speak out against it. Are we 
constantly reviewing policy to point out and try to 
remove vestiges of punitive and paternalistic points 
of view? 


7. Have we developed a “blueprint of expectations” 


which identifies for the worker the dimensions of his 
job? 


8. Do we continue to recognize that most super- 
visors (like workers) have an assignment that is 
unrealistic? Job assignments are often too big for 
even the most efficient and skilled humans to handle 
at maximum levels at all times. Are we examining 
administrative patterns that have been in use for a 
long time to see if they are still appropriate? 


9. Are we raising our voices loud and clear regard- 
ing the need for adequate assistance for survival 
needs? We still have inadequate appropriations for 
meeting needs to the degree that we would like, but 
are we helping staff to be sure that the resources we 
do have within the agency, as well as without, are used 
to the maximum in behalf of the client? Are we using 
staff development activities to insure that staff are 
becoming more alert and sensitive to the needs of 
people so that recipients get their full measure of the 
public assistance services that can be given? 


These are just a few of the areas at. which we need 
to look, but this is where our concern for service in 
public assistance has to begin. Unless we are con- 


cerned with these very basic elements of a program, 
then actually service is only “icing on the cake.” 


STANDARDS—Ill 
(Continued from page 158) 


LEARNING SELF-EVALUATION 


Self-evaluation and the increase of the capacity for 
self-evaluation are extremely important. The super- 
visor can help the worker develop this capacity in the 
application of standards to a specific work-production. 
For example, the supervisor considers with the worker 
in conference the narrative on one reconsideration, 
noting the presence or absence of evidence of plan- 
ning, organization and coverage. If in the supervisor’s 
opinion, planning was poor, what indications are 
there? Is this the type work identified by the agency 
as standard performance, and if not, why? Was 
there a purpose for the visit? Was the worker pre- 
pared for the visit? Was the visit planned? Was 
the purpose accomplished? What expenditure of time 
and effort were made? The worker will have an 
opinion, will probably express it and will ask the 
supervisor’s opinion. Supervisory questions promote 
self-evaluation. More direct methods may be neces- 
sary, however, and the supervisor may point out 
evidence of disorganization reflected in the narrative. 


Sranparps Are Basic 


These are illustrations of problems in performance 
in the planning and organization of activities in a 
single unit of work. The standard constitutes a frame 
of reference to which comparisons can be made. 


The supervisor must teach the worker his job and 
evaluate how well he does his job. Standards of per- 
formance provide the base for teaching the job and 
the measure for evaluating how well the job is done. 
Standards contain the authority of the expectation of 
the agency. Standards provide a security for both the 
worker and the supervisor. Although standards must 
be stated in general terms they do provide the neces- 
sary framework within which both workers and 
supervisors can discuss performance and usually reach 
a mutually satisfactory agreement about progress. 


Central orientation provides a general background 
and a foundation on which to build. An “educa- 
tional diagnosis” is essential to starting where the 
learner is. 


From here on, in the process of developing staff, 
standards of performance can be used in teaching and 
evaluating—particularly in teaching a worker to plan, 
organize and cover his work. 
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IS SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION KEEPING 
PACE WITH SWIFTLY CHANGING TRENDS 
IN THE PUBLIC WELFARE FIELD? 


Finding the answer to this question was only one of the tasks 
assumed by the Council on Social Work Education in 1955 when 
it launched its exhaustive examination of the social work cur- 
riculum. 


Now administrators and practitioners in public welfare agencies 
are invited to share in the findings of this monumental piece of 
research, published in 13 volumes, entitled— 


SOCIAL WORK CURRICULUM STUDY 


Although the entire series is an invaluable reference work for everyone in the social 
work profession, here are brief descriptions of the books having special interest for 
public welfare administrators and practitioners: 


Vol. 1—OBJECTIVES FOR THE SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION OF THE FU- 
TURE by Werner W. Boehm, Director and Coordinator of the Curriculum Study. 
A comprehensive presentation of the findings and recommendations of the total 
Study, generalized from specifics provided by the project reports. (Not a summary 
of the content appearing in each of the 12 separate projects. ) 

416 pages, $6.00 


Vol. 2—THE PLACE OF THE UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULUM IN SO- 
CIAL WORK EDUCATION by Herbert Bisno. A comprehensive review of the facts 
and issues about undergraduate preparation for social work, with recommendations 
for educational content. 286 

pages, $5.00 


Vol. 7—EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORKERS IN THE PUBLIC SOCIAL 
SERVICES by Irving Weissman and Mary R. Baker. Outlines the critical require- 
ments for performance in four positions in public assistance and child welfare 
programs—the caseworker, the supervisor of caseworkers, the local agency direc- 
tor, and the state field representative. Discusses their implications for the social 


work curriculum. 179 pages, $3.75 


SPECIAL PRICE FOR ALL THREE BOOKS — $13.47 


If you are interested in knowing more about the entire series of books 
comprising the SOCIAL WORK CURRICULUM STUDY, please write 


for a free descriptive brochure. 


COUNCIL ON SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 
345 East 46th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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The Place of the Undergraduate Curriculum in Social 
Work Education, Social Work Education Curric- 
ulum Study Projects, Volume II. By Herbert Bisno. 

Council on Social Work Education, 345 East 46th 

Street, New York 17, N. Y. 1959. 352 pages. $5.00. 

This volume of the curriculum study is the longest 
of the 12 project reports. Professor Bisno, with the 
assistance of his consultants and advisory panel, has 
produced a scholarly piece of work, based on an 
impressive amount of study and field research and 
well documented. The charts, bibliographies and foot- 
notes are excellent. Although the closely packed pages 
require careful reading, Mr. Bisno’s style is clear, 
lively and attractive, and his illustrative quotations 
are apt. 


The majority of persons in public welfare, espe- 
cially those responsible for recruitment and training 
of staff, will be most interested in the implications of 
the study for staffing problems. Mr. Bisno gives full 
recognition to these among the basic questions he un- 
dertakes to answer. 

He believes that the earlier “vocational choice” 
necessitated by an undergraduate social work concen- 
tration or major, and shortening the total period of 
study from six years to five, will place social work in 
a more favorable position in its competition with 
other professions for recruits. He goes on to conclude 
that specific content should be required for graduate 
school admission and that candidates who have com- 
pleted a social work concentration should be preferred. 
These changes he believes would improve the whole 
process of professional education as well as enhancing 
the status of social work and contributing to recruit- 
ment. 

A caution is needed, however, for those of our col- 
leagues who have welcomed the idea that professional 
education may be accomplished in a shorter time. Mr. 
Bisno emphasizes that the study does not advocate a 

“one-year Master’s,” but “an integrated five year pro- 
gram with social work content distributed over at 
least three of the five years,” with the present structure 
of four undergraduate years and one graduate. 

There is not space here to describe how he suggests 
accomplishing this, and the sections of the report 
dealing with curriculum content and organization 
should be read in full. The recommendations are 
significant not only for social work but for the whole 


undergraduate curriculum. Mr. Bisno suggests that 
the five-year graduate will be ready for employment 
as a professional in an agency, assuming adequate 
supervision and in-service training. He does not men- 
tion the proposal for an internship or practicum year. 


The study considers it demonstrated that “the short- 
age of social workers with graduate training should 
be treated as a legitimate consideration in deciding 
whether to provide social work education at the un- 
dergraduate level.” 


Mr. Bisno deals also with the status of the large 
number of persons without professional education 
who are employed in social work. He believes they 
should be given a recognized category with the title 
of “social work associate.” He points out, however, 
the many questions about their function, and thus 
their preparation, which can be answered only by a 
full study of social work practice. His minimum con- 
clusion is that they will be better prepared if they 
take the undergraduate program he proposes and that 
the same program can prepare both for employment 
and for graduate school. 


Another caution is due at this point: Mr. Bisno 
rules out firmly the idea of turning out “narrowly 
trained technicians” and reiterates that “specific train- 
ing for performance in particular settings . . . is not 
a legitimate function of an undergraduate college,” 
but belongs in agency in-service training programs. 


Current undergraduate offerings are described in a 
chapter which contains much of interest, especially in 
relation to the moot question of undergraduate field 
work, observation and experience. Enough informa- 
tion has been assembled to indicate that it is here to 
stay in some form, but it exists now in every possible 
form and much further study is needed to determine 
what form is preferable. Administrators and super- 
visors will find recognition given to questions they 
have had individually, as well as to others they may 
not have considered. 


Full justice cannot be done, in the space allowed, 
to a study of this breadth and depth. Mr. Bisno’s chap- 
ter on “modification” of the “dichotomy between lib- 
eral arts and professional education” and his detailed 
presentation of curriculum content objectives in his 
special area, the socio-cultural basis of social work, are 
fascinating and hopefully will be reviewed elsewhere. 


Finally, this review has not supported nor taken 
issue with the study conclusions, but has noted points 
concerning which there is much divergence of opin- 
ion. The public welfare field would do well to study 
the report in detail and in relation to other volumes 
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of the curriculum study, and give it the “thorough 
consideration and discussion” which the Council has 
requested. 

Epiru S. Baxter 

Chief, Training and Special Services 

Section 

Bureau of Child Welfare 

State Department of Social Welfare 

Albany, New York 


Essays on the Welfare State. By Richard M. Titmuss. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Connecticut. 
1959. 232 pages. $3.50. 


Over a period of some six years beginning in 1951 
Professor Titmuss delivered the 10 lectures which 
now appear in this volume. It is a book for students 
by a student, albeit a student who has achieved pro- 
fessional eminence as a teacher and writer on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


While it is not so characterized, Dr. Titmuss in 
Chapter I records the initial evidences of the hard- 
ening of social work’s arteries—a strange phenomenon 
in a profession so young. Changing society, he says, 
calls for new services and the reform of existing ones, 
but the forces which resist change tend to become 
stronger. When he describes the fragmentary growth 
of British social services and the detachment of the 
needs of the individual from the needs of the family, 
the American reader will think he is right at home. 
But as the author moves into Chapter II this same 
reader gets back to Britain in a hurry where in 1948 
he finds the “Welfare State” firmly established and 
all political parties claiming its maintenance as an 
article of faith. 

Conventional concepts of the social services as in- 
cluding only the usual social insurance and welfare 
programs are challenged. The author points out that 
equally important in the total welfare structure of 
modern society are what he calls the systems of fiscal 
welfare and occupational welfare. As a result of the 
introduction of the income tax, there has been “a re- 
markable development of the social policy operating 
through the medium of the fiscal systems”; and he 
notes as an example that tax allowances for children 
antedated by 37 years the introduction of family 
allowances in Great Britain. Occupational weifare 
benefits—pensions, life insurance, etc., have expanded 
tremendously in recent years. Since they increasingly 
favor wealthier taxpayers, he suggests that “they 
function as concealed multipliers of occupational 
success.” 


This three-pronged welfare approach operates, each 
part in its own way, to counter and to compensate for 
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growth of dependency. “They are simultaneously,” 
he says, “enlarging and consolidating the area of 
social inequality,” and thus are a distinct challenge 
to social policy of the future. 

The chapter on “War and Social Policy” is mainly 
concerned with organized governmental effort to con- 
trol the social and biological consequences of war. 
Modern warfare demands social discipline to an extent 
which, Dr. Titmuss feels, is tolerable only if social 
inequalities are not intolerable. Thus, even a force 
which is essentially destructive becomes a factor in 
achieving social reform and justice. 


A wealth of information and comment is included 
in the chapter on changes that affect the status of 
women. Of special interest is the observation that 
working class attitudes toward child bearing have 
undergone revolutionary changes. They are reflected, 
for instance, in the decline over some 50 years in 
the time mothers spend in pregnancy and a year’s 
nursing thereafter. In 1900 the typical mother ex- 
periencing 10 pregnancies spent 15 years, one third 
of her life expectancy, “tied to the wheel of child 
bearing.” In 1950 longer life expectancy and fewer 
children resulted in only seven percent of her life 
being so occupied. Thus women now have more time 
for, and they are more interested in business and 
professional careers. Declining birth and death rates 
have served to accentuate this trend and to produce 
other important shifts in women’s traditional role 
in society. The consequent social problems which 
have emerged are expertly identified and briefly 
analyzed. 


In the final chapters of the book and in the Ap- 
pendix, the author takes up the subject of medical 
and hospital care and the National Health Service 
in England. Most of the criticisms of the Health 
Service that the American reader will recognize from 
their appearance in medical and other journals in 
this country are dealt with. To the allegation of 
spiraling costs he finds that in relation to gross na- 
tional product the proportion paid by public author- 
ities for the National Health Service has declined 
from 1949-50 to 1953-54. To the matter of lowered 
quality of care under the program he points to in- 
creased availability to general practitioners of the 
newest diagnostic and preventive tools of medical 
science. 


He feels that the National Health Service has 
strengthened the concept of the family doctor. To 
the subject of the remuneration of doctors he suggests 
that the facts of the pre-Health Service era would 
not have borne out the fantasy that the financial lot 
of all doctors in Great Britain and Wales was in- 
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deed a happy one in the past; unpaid bills are a 
relic of the past, and today medical schools are 
swamped with applicants, many of them the sons 
of practicing physicians. 

This section of the book also re-emphasizes the 
historic separation of the specialist from the general 
practitioner. The former attends the British patient 
when hospitalized; the latter sees the patient only 
in his office and at home. 


Professor Titmuss has done us all a great service 
by bringing together in this book these valuable 
fugitive papers which might otherwise have been lost. 


W. L. MircHety 

Commissioner 

Social Security Administration 

Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 

Washington, D.C. 


Social Work in the American Tradition. By Nathan 
Edward Cohen. The Dryden Press, Inc., 110 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 1958. 404 pages. $4.75. 


Dean Cohen in this book has made a tremendous 
contribution to an understanding of the part social 
work has played in the history of a democracy and 
its institutions. He has interwoven the development 
of social work in this country with the economic, 
political, social and scientific achievements during the 
last three hundred years, divided into nine historical 
periods. 


Tracing the development of social work, its heritage, 
purposes, concepts, methods and impact on commu- 
nity thought and value judgments, the author has 
given a carefully documented history of the growth 
of a profession and a democracy. Out of humani- 
tarian ideals, the programs of social reform and 
social welfare emerged. From society's emphasis on 
rugged individualism, mass treatment and local re- 
sponsibility for individual ills, it is shown how govern- 
ment’s responsibility developed step by step through 
the years until the 20th century when the federal 
government assumed a major role, described by 
Jeremy Bentham as working toward “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.” 


Of particular interest to social workers is the au- 
thor’s analysis of social work’s adjustment to change 
and the division in our own ranks about method 
and process. Some of these conflicts concern adjusting 
the individual versus changing social conditions; 
defining the role of public and private agencies; the 
use of other disciplines such as the social sciences, 


psychiatry and psychology; the use of services for 
cure rather than prevention; what the curricula in 
social work education should include in the field of 
social reform and social action as well as in methods 
of treatment; the problem of human values and scien- 
tific research; the question of professional training for 
public welfare jobs. 


It is inevitable that a book which covers so many 
years of history in one volume will omit some material 
which the reader feels is important. It is disappointing 
to find in the chapter on the New Deal so little 
emphasis on the philosophy of President Roosevelt, 
his recognition of social work skills and his concern 
for the rights of the individual. The other chapters 
are replete with quotations from the writings of 
political scientists, philosophers, jurists and religious 
leaders. 


This book will undoubtedly be read by many out- 
side the social work field because of its concern with 
democracy as a way of life and the many disciplines 
which have contributed to its development. For the 
social worker it is a “must,” however, for it is a 
reflection of our faith and our part in the democratic 
process, a detailed account of the growing pains of a 
profession which has not yet fully arrived, and a chal- 
lenge to build on the goodly heritage of the past. 
Through self-scrutiny, technical proficiency, masterly 
interpretation and a concern for prevention as well 
as remedy, Dean Cohen believes that the social work 
profession will continue to be an important factor 
in the building of a “brave new world.” 


Guiapys GoopFELLOw 

Executive Director 

Susquehanna County Board of 
Assistance 

Department of Public Welfare 


Montrose, Pennsylvania 


Major Social Problems. By Earl Raab and Gertrude 
Jaeger Selznick. Row, Peterson and Company, 
Evanston, Illinois. 1959. 582 pages. $6.50. 


A new book profiling seven major social problems 
of our modern American society has been released. 
It is the fulfillment of a massive undertaking in 
research and one which will be appreciated by stu- 
dents looking at society from many different points 
of interest. 


Without introduction or foreword, the authors in 
the first chapter move directly into an explanation 
of what, in their judgment, constitutes a social prob- 
lem, of how it might be measured, of how causes can 
be studied, and of the ways in which society attempts, 
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or can attempt, the mitigation of the problem through 
citizen action. 


‘ 


No claim is made to the development of a “system 
of causal theories or remedial approaches which would 
apply uniformly or neatly to all social problems.” 
However the forthright approach, expressed with 
clarity and characterized by conviction, crystallizes 
so much in the reader’s mind that makes common 
sense, that this chapter provides a sense of confidence 
in the reliability and helpfulness of the volume. 

The authors say, for example, that: “A social prob- 
lem exists (1) where prevailing relationships among 
people frustrate the important personal goals of a 
substantial number of people; or (2) where organized 
society appears to be seriously threatened by an inabil- 
ity to order relationships among people. In other 
words, a social problem is a problem in human rela- 
tionships which seriously threatens society itself or 
impedes the important aspirations of many people.” 

The meat of the book is an adaptation of this 
definition and the proposed methods and theories of 
study and action to the actual research analysis of 
seven major problems found in our society today: 
(1) juvenile delinquency, (2) crime, (3) group preju- 
dice, (4) immigration, (5) the family, (6) the schools, 
and (7) dependency. 

Each of these chapters carries through to a sum- 
marized conclusion and is followed by adaptations 
from other authors which enrich the content and 
provide a diversity of views and findings. 

The book concludes with a chapter on “The Indi- 
vidual and Society” in which is given a graphic 
picture of the impact on the individual as he tries 
to relate himself to a changing society. Some of the 
underlying changes he faces stem from the enlarge- 
ment of the universe with which he must cope, with- 
out the close-knit reliance on intimate family and 
community ties and support, and in a society where 
individual aspirations are heavily weighted. 

Significant is this statement of the authors: “Out 
of a study of social problems, and of related com- 
munity problems, there comes at least one firm con- 
clusion: social problems are not accidents or the 
result of whims or sheer human willfulness. They 
are, rather, symptoms of the essential nature of a 
society, its patterns of social relationships, and_ its 
aspirations.” 

In addition to the research value of this pubiication, 
it will serve as a convenient and reliable reference re- 
source for many phases of social planning and study. 

This book is of major importance to public welfare 
personnel and others associated with APWA in the 
goal of meeting more effectively the social, psychologi- 
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cal, health and economic needs of today’s families and 
individuals, and especially where this goal is hampered 
by the false sense of dissimilarity among the needs of 
these men, women and children as cast by the shadow 
of categories. 


Evetyn G. BELi 
Assistant Administrator 
Indiana Department of Public Welfare 


Family and Class Dynamics in Mental Illness. by 
Jerome K. Myers and Bertram H. Roberts. John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 1959. 295 pages. $6.95. 


An Experiment in Mental Patient Rehabilitation. 
By Henry J. Meyer and Edgar F. Borgatta. Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, N. Y. 1959. 114 pages. 
$2.50. 


Mental illness as an area of research, demonstration, 
or special effort, has been the “vogue” of recent years, 
yet has proven to be an elusive problem that defies 
structured patterning. The two projects described and 
evaluated in these books—so different in approach 
and design—show full well the difficulty in realizing 
tangible movement. 


The New Haven, Connecticut study reported by 
Jerome Myers and Bertram Roberts in Family and 
Class Dynamics in Mental Illness shows the caretul 
analysis, extended over a 10-year period, of the socio- 
logical and psychiatric influences encountered by a 
carefully selected and balanced group of 50 individuals 
suffering from schizophrenia or neurosis. This analy- 
sis, the second part of a research study, is well worth 
consideration by any group contemplating special 
effort in a project dealing with the mentally ill, for 
it carefully predicts the “how, why, and what” that 
go into the different environments of middle and low 
class persons suffering from these mental illnesses. 
These efforts give substance to many of the hypotheses 
that social workers in particular draw, and they fre- 
quently make the reader feel comfortable by establish- 
ing firmly a fact that previously lacked substance but 
had meaning. 


For example: This study established with the 
extreme low class schizophrenics that their lack of 
warm intrafamilial feelings or parental guidance 
related to their feelings of being lost and uncertain 
of their goals in life and of whether they would 
achieve them, while the middle class schizophrenic 
patients were more concerned about their failure 
to realize the high goals set by their mothers. Another 
conclusion bearing merit was that more extreme lower 
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class patients than middle class patients had difficulty 
in respecting their parents and developing their own 
self-esteem. This study too—while not serving a 
curative or demonstration purpose—is filled with 
ideas from which any number of concentrated proj- 
ects could be attempted to substantiate these hypoth- 
eses in demonstration with a specific client group. 


This research examined two hypotheses: 

1. Social and psychodynamic factors in the devel- 
opment of psychiatric disorders are correlative 
to an individual’s position in the class structure. 

2. Mobility in the class structure is associated with 
the development of psychiatric disorders. 


They were examined by determining if there were: 
1. Class differences in social, psychodynamic, and 

mobility factors in the patient’s development; 
2. Differences between the experiences of schizo- 
phrenic and neurotic patients at each class level; 
Differences between the social and dynamic 


~~ 


experiences of schizophrenics and neurotics which 
cut across class lines. 


The conclusions relating to the effects of class 
mobility—together with the identification of “presses 
and stresses” significant to the group studied—point 
up a need to explore this further in the hope that 
sometime in the future sociological factors adverse 
to mental health can be labeled and avoided prior 
to eventual illness. 


On the other hand the evaluation of the Altro 
project conducted at Altro Health and Rehabilitation 
Services, Inc., in the book, An Experiment in Mental 
Patient Rehabilitation, is most pertinent to people 
engaged in this field, for it points out the problems 
and difficulties inherent in a project where the focus 
is more client-centered and where progressive client 
movement toward rehabilitation is the aim. 


Some of the difficulties encountered and described 
are the usual overestimation of the numbers of indi- 
viduals who will avail themselves of a special service; 
the lag that results before realizing that the goals 
of the project needed re-definition; and the expressed 
need for a more authoritative casework effort. Edu- 
cators and administrators would do well to note 
the implication in this evaluation that more imagina- 
tion, sensitivity, and flexibility are needed in the 
demonstration type project than in the projects relat- 
ing to pure research of an established group, not 
dependent upon client movement. 


Mrs. Berry S. Cornette 

Director, District No. 7 

State Department of Public Welfare 
Tampa, Florida 


The Nature of Retirement. By Elon H. Moore. 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. 1959. 217 pages. $4.50. 


The late Dr. Elon H. Moore, with the able edi- 
torial assistance of Dr. Gordon F. Streib, has written 
a most interesting, sound and readable book on The 
Nature of Retirement. While the editor acknowledges 
the “white collar” bias in sampling of retired per- 
sons and in the author’s own philosophy of retire- 
ment, the book still serves a universally valuable 
purpose as a basic or supplementary text for those 
interested in the process of planning for retirement 
or in retirement itself. 


Aside from the field of health maintenance, al! of 
the accepted areas of concern in retirement prepara- 
tion courses are fairly adequately covered: the mean- 
ings of work and retirement, the economic aspects of 
retirement, the role of family, friends, and living 
arrangements, the special problems of women in rela- 
tion to retirement, the pros and cons of moving to 
a new community, and the role of the community 
in making retirement living worthwhile. Students 
in all aspects of community service for the aged, espe- 
cially social work, should find this book of real value. 
It not only presents a philosophy and a social context 
for retirement, but also gives meaning to conceptual 
material with lively case histories and excerpts from 
Dr. Moore’s personal contacts with retired persons. 


It is regrettable that Dr. Moore did not live to 
bring his work in this field to completion. Editor 
Streib has done his best with ample footnoting to 
bring the material up to date, but there are some 
obvious gaps in the basic text which are regrettable. 
This is not to deny the wisdom, insight and vision 
of the author who foresaw in his chapter on the 
community, for example, the developments of the 
past few years. 


While the reviewer does not agree in specific detail 
with all that Dr. Moore has written; particularly 
with his leanings in the direction of arbitrary retire- 
ment policies; his strong advocacy of a major change 
in residence at the time of retirement; and his 
“vision” of special retirement villages; the book is, 
in general, a valuable contribution to the literature 
of social gerontology. It is strongly recommended as 
a useful text in any program of professional training 
where a broad survey of the many factors involved 
in adjustment to retirement living would be desirable. 
It is also recommended as a fine source of supple- 
mentary reading, if not a basic text, in any program 
of preparation for retirement. In the words of the 
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editor: “In this book the author combines the virtues 
of the two types (scientific vs popular) writing; an 
interesting style and a work based on reading and 
thought about many aspects of the subject, and, in 
addition, information derived from observation and 
interviewing of a significant number of retired older 
persons.” 


Cuaries E, Oper 

Director, Older and Retired 
Workers Department 

United Auto Workers 


Public Assistance Recipients in New York State, 

January-February 1957: A Study of the Causes of 

Dependency During a Period of High-Level Em- 

ployment. By Eleanor M. Snyder. State of New 
York Interdepartmental Committee on Low In- 
comes, 270 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 1958. 
159 pages. 


It may be a truism, but it bears repeating, that the 
fundamental objective of any sound public assistance 
program has always been and must always continue 
to be to work itself out of a job. To quote from the 
study: “Overcoming the problems of dependency and 
low income, rather than merely helping those unable 
to provide for their own needs, is the goal of all 
public welfare programs in New York State and 
especially the public assistance programs.” 


The good society, if ever fully attained, will be one 
without poverty or need and with all members use- 
fully employed according to their age and abilities. 
Consistent effort to achieve this objective commands 
a periodic stock-taking to establish direction of move- 
ment and to measure rate of progress. Such a stock- 
taking is the report reviewed here. 


This study exemplifies the role of research by the 
administrative arm of government. Opinions may 
differ as to what constitutes research. It does not 
necessarily have to be “pure,” as research is thought 
of in the laboratory or in the university. Those in 
public welfare will claim, and rightfully it can be 
maintained, that this type of study is real research, 
although of necessity practical in the sense of evalua- 
tion of activities in combination with a search for 
causes and methods of prevention and alleviation. 
There is no question about the existence of a place 
and a need for such research. Such studies may not 
uncover anything that is startlingly new or different; 
in fact, they may only establish what has been com- 
monly assumed. Yet there is need for demonstration 
of the existence of such facts, both for the purpose 
of insuring agency and public confidence in program 
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functioning, and for establishing guide points for 
movement from the present into the future. 


What does this report establish? Fundamentally 
it records no new discoveries—no new truths. It docu- 
ments important facts of interest, such as the decline 
in caseloads in old age assistance and general assist- 
ance (home relief, as it is called in New York). It 
stresses the increased number of assistance dollars 
that have to be provided in spite of a decline in 
number of recipients. It emphasizes the very im- 
portant fact that in 1956 public assistance payments 
were about 60 percent higher than in 1940 in terms 
of dollars, but were only half as significant in relation 
to personal income payments in New York State 


(down from 1.4% to 0.7%). 


A fact of considerable interest to other states having 
residence requirements is the relatively small per- 
centage of assistance recipients (fewer than one per- 
cent of all cases) who have lived in the state for less 
than one year. The analysis of causes of dependency, 
especially family break-up and lack of health, supports 
already accepted assumptions. Yet it is important to 
know whether or not the situation is changing and 
in what direction. 


Excellent features of the report include: clear state- 
ment of purpose; identification of goals; appropriate 
references to other New York studies and surveys; 
interesting report on rehabilitation potentials of assist- 
ance recipients; analysis of distribution of ethnic 
groups among assistance programs; relationship be- 
tween low income and education or the lack of it; 
consideration of unemployment as a cause of depend- 
ency; description of study revealing that very careful 
procedures were followed in collection of data. 


What is not reported are new methods of handling 
public dependency or of preventing it. Answers of 
this character are hard to come by, but this document 
is evidence that the search for new methods or im- 
provement in old methods is being pressed. A valu- 
able by-product is its serviceability to other agencies 
and jurisdictions as a basis for comparison. For 
example, one table shows the average number of 
public assistance recipients per month and annual 
assistance payments for the years 1940 and 1957. 
The exchange of information between agencies and 
jurisdictions is of great value. Utility is increased in 
this case by good organization, interesting chart and 
tabular material, and a concise style of written 
presentation. 


Georce M. Keiru 

Deputy Director 

Wisconsin State Department 
of Public Welfare 
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A Neighborhood Finds Itself. By Julia Abrahamson. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street, New York 
16, N.Y. 1959. 370 pages. $5.00. 


The professional—social worker, human relations 
expert, or planner—and the concerned resident of a 
changing city may find it hard to put this book down. 
To the ordinary reader, on the other hand, it is likely 
to seem a dull recital of an experience which might 
appeal to a few pioneers, but is certainly not every- 
one’s “cup of tea.” 


In reviewing the story of the neighborhood that 
“finds itself,” it is vital to differentiate between the 
aims and accomplishment of the organization (The 
Hyde Park-Kenwood Community Conference), which 
is the central character in the book, and the book as a 
piece of reporting. 


As a recapitulation of a unique experiment in a 
unique community, viewed through the eyes of an 
intense participant, it describes vividly the ups and 
downs, trials and errors of a zealous band of citizens 
with a purpose. The purpose was to achieve simul- 
taneously, in an aging area, a successful demonstration 
of inter-racial living, and a built-in process of continu- 
ous physical and economic renewal. Either goal in 
itself is no small challenge. In the minds of many 
they were mutually exclusive. It is therefore all the 
more remarkable that leadership so devoted in spirit 
and inexhaustible in patience found its way to the 
proving ground of Urban Renewal Area Number 
One. 


Had no other purpose been served, the creation of 
a forum for the airing of protests, the expression of 
fears, the reconciliation of diverging viewpoints, and 
the allaying of hysteria were invaluable. In a com- 
munity whose flesh and fibre were torn by the daily 
departure of second or third generation neighbors, 
gradually to be followed by the fine stores, the family 
doctors, dentists, druggists, beauty parlors and service 
shops, the introduction of a New England town meet- 
ing sounding board for vocal elements in this popu- 
lous urban ferment was a healthy and constructive 
thing. 


Beyond this, as a careful reading of the book reveals, 
the most effective activities of the Hyde Park-Ken- 
wood Community Conference, both in providing 
outlets for the energies of its eager workers and con- 
tributing to the up-grading of the area, were such 
practical undertakings as a community survey of 
broken sidewalks; a tenant referral service to avert 
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NEIGHBORHOOD 
FINDS ITSELF 
By JULIA ABRAHAMSON 


Formerly Director, 
Hyde Park-Kenwood Conference, Chicago 


How the residents of Hyde Park-Kenwood 
on Chicago’s South Side united to keep their 
neighborhood from becoming a slum—told 
by one who was active in the movement from 
the outset. Her heartening story of this 
important urban recovery project makes “a 
wonderful book,” say Harry and BoNarRo 
OVERSTREET. “There could scarcely be a 
more timely book than this.” $5.00 




















YEARS 
OF PUBLIC HOUSING 


Economic Aspects of 
the Federal Program 
By ROBERT MOORE FISHER 
This book offers the first comprehensive 
picture of developments since the contro- 
versial United States Housing Act of 1937 
went into effect—a unique reference source 
of the achievements and the shortcomings in 
the operation of the Federal low-rent housing 
program. “A thoughtful analysis 7 
—RICHARD U. RATCLIFF, 
University of Wisconsin. 
$6.50 
At your bookstore or from 
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saturation of threatened sections of the area with 
non-white residents, and the encouragement of citizen 
interest in planning to an extent that produced perti- 
nent, informed and responsible testimony at public 
hearings on proposed renewal plans, even when local 
citizens were in disagreement with the action pro- 
posed. The conference might well have felt that its 
painstaking efforts and faith paid off in the competent 
performance of its grass roots citizens on these occa 
sions. 


The book is particularly useful in its exposition of 
some of the facts of life in a community under pres 
sure: the political forces running counter to its objec- 
tives; the unexpected changes that occur; how official 
laxity and lethargy hit the individual home owner; 
and the kinds of trouble that develop. It also shows 
forcibly how many battles must be waged simultane- 
ously on schools, recreation, code enforcement and 
human relations, to hold the line against the formid- 
able forces of deterioration. Among its most valuable 
sections is the description of conference techniques in 
dealing with race relations fears at the block level. 
The identification of such stumbling blocks as how to 
bring about agreement among dissenting elements is 
likewise interesting. 


A weakness of the book is a tendency to underplay 
the extent to which the conference was fortified by 
forces within and beyond its own ranks. Without any 
one of these, the same organization and techniques 
might have been utterly futile. The conference was 
conceived in a climate of liberal intellectualism (the 
neighborhood includes the University of Chicago), 
in which a high level of citizen participation and 
civic activity was the tradition. 


The neighborhood paper and other city-wide action 
helped its cause. The second conference chairman, 
the planning director and the officially appointed 
Community Conservation Council made great contri- 
butions which are virtually overlooked. Many of the 
steps described as unprecedented were in fact not 
new, although possibly new to the staff of the confer- 
ence. The book represents, however, a_ sincere 
attempt at objective and at times critical evaluation. 
There can scarcely be a community which will not 
receive something of value from its pages. 


Dorotny W. Ruse 
Executive Director 
Metropolitan Housing and 

Planning Council 
Chicago, Illinois 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Glimpses of Social Work in Japan. Social Workers’ 
International Club, Japan. Nippon Kanko Bijutsu 
Shuppansha, Muromachi Demizu, Kyoto, Japan. 
1958. 206 pages. $2.00. 


A symposium written by members of the Social 
Workers’ International Club primarily for the visitors 
at the International Conference of Social Work held 
in Japan in 1958. A copy was given to each visitor. 
As stated in the preface, the purpose of the club is 
to exchange information on social work between 
social workers and students of many nationalities, to 
study actual cases of social work both scientifically 
and professionally, and to promote international good- 
will and fellowship. The lead article is written by 
an American social worker, Dorothy Dessau, living 
in Japan. 


Some history of Japan and of Japanese social work 
is given to help orient the visitor to Japan as a 
country. The book attempts to give a clear picture 
of what actually exists, good and bad, and to explain 
in many cases why it is that way. 


Pamphlets—How to Write and Print Them. By 
Alexander L. Crosby. National Publicity Council 
for Health and Welfare Services, Inc., 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 1959. 32 pages. $1.25. 


Tips on writing style, presentation of facts, type 
faces and artwork are given in this pamphlet, which 
stresses effective presentation at economical cost. De 
signed for the newcomer to pamphlet preparation, 
the pamphlet will be useful for old hands as well. 


Services in the ADC Program. By Eileen Blackey. 
Social Security Administration, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D. C. For sale by U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 63 pages. 


This document is a review and summary of reports 


of meetings held by state and regional groups for 
discussion of the Draft Report prepared in 1954 by 
the Bureau of Public Assistance and the Children’s 
Bureau on services in ADC. The material in this re- 
port reflects the experiences of various states in the 
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implementation of the 1956 amendments to the Social 
Security Act and points out the opportunity for joint 
examination by public assistance and child welfare 
services of their cooperative program activities and 
their specific contributions to services in ADC. 


What They Say About Residence Laws. Third 
Edition. National Social Welfare Assembly, 345 
E. 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 1959. 20c. 


This is a compilation of statements, resolutions and 
official positions of 31 national agencies and organ- 
izations concerning residence laws. It is especially 
recommended to social action groups for use as inter- 
pretive material. 


Concerning the Education of Blind Children. Com- 
piled by Georgie Lee Abel. American Foundation 
for the Blind, 15 W. 16th Street, New York 11, 
N. Y. 1959. 107 pages. $1.00. 


Health Research Opportunities in Welfare Records: 

A Preliminary Report on Illness and Economic 

Dependency. By Herbert Notkin, M.D., M.P.H. 
Health Information Foundation Research Series, 
No. 8. The Foundation, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 1959. 20 pages. Single copies 
available on request from the Foundation. 


The Human Side of Urban Renewal. By Martin 
Millspaugh and Gurney Breckenfield and edited 
by Miles L. Colean. Fight Blight, Inc., 32 South 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 1958. 192 pages. 
$3.50. 


Issues in American Social Work. Edited by Alfred J. 


Kahn. Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 


New York 27, N. Y. 1959. 354 pages. $5.00. 


Mental Health Manpower Trends. By George W. 


\lbee. Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health. Monograph Series, No. 3. 


61 pages. $6.75. 


Basic Books, 
Inc., 59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 1959. 


Parole in Principle and Practice. A manual and re- 
port. Edited by Marjorie Bell. National Probation 
and Parole Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. 1957. 186 pages. $2.00. 


Report of the Extended Homemaker Service Project 
of the Community Service Society. Homemaker 
Service, Community Service Society, 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York 10, N.Y. 1959. $1.50. 


Reports on Welfare. Public Affairs Research Council 
of Louisiana series. Six titles: Welfare Organiza 
tion and Management; Financing the Welfare Pro- 
gram in Louisiana; Policies and Procedures for 
Valid Welfare Rolls; Relative Responsibility; Lien 
Recovery Needed; Basic Welfare Policy Changes 
Are Needed; Size and Scope of the Program. The 
Council, Box 2748, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 1954. 
16 pages each. 25c each; $1.00 for the series. 


Salaries and Related Personnel Practices in Voluntary 
Social and Health Agencies in New York City: 
September 1958. Research Department, the Com- 
munity Council of Greater New York, 345 E. 45th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 1959. 49 pages. $ 1.25. 


The Security of Infants. By Betty Margaret Flint. 
University of Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Canada. 
1959. 134 pages. $3.50. Description of a scale for 
assessing the mental health of infants. 


Statewide Review of Eligibility Determination: Why, 
What, How. Public Assistance Report No. 32. 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1958. 


49+ 31 pages. 35c. 


Up From Puerto Rico. By Elena Padilla. Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y. 1958. 317 pages. $5.00. 


Understanding Children’s Play. Ruth E. Hartley, 
Lawrence K. Frank and Robert M. Goldenson. 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N. Y. 1952. 372 pages. $3.50. 
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PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER. New position in 
a new state agency established for out-patient 
treatment of alcoholics. MSW required with psychi- 
atric social work sequence. Psychiatric consultation 
available weekly. Social Security and retirement. 
Salary range $6,000 to $7,500. Experience, especially 
in working with alcoholics, or qualifications to su- 
pervise would justify above minimum. Nimrod T. 
Frazer, Commission on Alcoholism, 704 Washington 
Avenue, Montgomery, Alabama. 


SOCIAL WORKERS with creative ability wanted by 
treatment, teaching, research hospital in advanced 
state mental hospital system. Unusual opportunities 
for productive experience in generic social work. 
Socially conscious community complements progres- 
sive hospital environment. Public welfare experience 
especially desirable because of integrated social 
welfare program in Kansas (see “Integration,” page 
61, PUBLIC WELFARE, April, 1957). Requirements, 
M.S.W. from accredited school. Salary $4980-$5772 
with opportunity for promotion when qualified. 
Apply to Miss Elizabeth Clark, Chief Social Worker, 
Topeka State Hospital, Topeka, Kansas. 














SAN FRANCISCO Public Welfare Department has 
immediate openings for Child Welfare Workers and 
Social Service Workers. Civil Service examination 
given in your own locality. Child Welfare Worker 
requires two years’ graduate study or one year with 
two years’ experience, $450-$540. Social Service Worker 
requires one year graduate study or one year experi- 
ence, $405-$485. Write to Civil Service Commission, 
Room 154, City Hall, San Francisco, California. 


Opportunity for ADMINISTRATOR with interest in 
community organization to direct public welfare pro- 
gram in rapidly growing Las Vegas. Salary $5844- 
7068. Can start at $6432, depending on qualifications. 
Graduate work required with some substitution for 
experience. Residence waived. U.S. citizenship re- 
quired. For particulars write NEVADA STATE 
WELFARE DEPARTMENT, Box 1331, Reno, Nevada. 














MARIN COUNTY has opening for family caseworker 
in progressive public welfare program. Psychiatric 
consultation available. Graduate training required. 
Salary range $5634 to $6672. Ideal location 20 minutes 
north of San Francisco. Write Marin County Welfare 
Department, 622 4th Street, San Rafael, California. 


CHILD WELFARE CASEWORKERS I-II, Needed 
immediately. Starting salary dependent on qualifi- 
cations and experience. Sound personnel policies, 
public retirement, liberal vacations, annual incre- 
ment. Lake County Welfare Dept., Court House, 
Painesville, Ohio. 














CASEWORK SUPERVISOR for intake and medical 
program in small service-oriented public welfare 
department in Denver metropolitan area. Excellent 
working conditions in new air-conditioned building, 
with every effort made to provide enjoyable work 
experience. Beginning salary, $5,256 to $5,748, depend- 
ing on qualifications. Paul A. Stout, Director, Arapa- 
hoe County Department of Public Welfare, 180 Court 
Place, Littleton, Colorado. 


WISCONSIN. Immediate opening for professionally 
qualified Casework Supervisor in multiple-service 
County Welfare Department including public assist- 
ance and child welfare. One of two supervisors in 
agency with professional staff of fourteen, caseload 
of 1200. Industrial, agricultural, and resort commu- 
nity of 100,000. Salary $6,060 to $7,260 plus fringe 
benefits. Inquire of Clayton Harrop, Director, 
Kenosha County Department of Public Welfare, 
Room 105, Court House, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

















COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT to administer all pub- 
lic assistance and child welfare services programs 
in an urban county of 300,000, under direction of 
state office. Staff of nine supervisors, 50 workers, 
24 clerical. Required: two years social work school, 
six years full-time professional employment, includ- 
ing four years as administrator, supervisor or 
equivalent, of which two years must have been in 
a public welfare agency. Salary range $6,190-$8,050. 
Can appoint at $6,934. Good working conditions 
and personnel policies. Contact Miss E. Kathryn 
Pennypacker, Chief, Bureau of Social Services, State 
Department of Public Welfare, P.O. Box 309, Wil- 
mington 99, Delaware. 


SUPERVISORS AND CASEWORKERS: Wisconsin 
Division for Children and Youth. Adoption and 
boarding program. All positions require M.S. in 
social work. Beginning salary, caseworker, $5,664. 
New salary scale and job classification makes it 
possible for skilled caseworkers to advance through 
annual increment to $8,064. Some previous experi- 
ence in supervision or administrative responsibility 
desired for supervisory positions. For further de- 
tails, write to Fred DelliQuadri, Director, Division 
for Children and Youth, State Office Building, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 














PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER — Position avail- 
able in active Mental Hygiene Clinic. Beginning 
salary—$5400 per annum and up depending upon 
qualifications. Write H. J. Haynes, M.D.; Director, 
Fredericksburg Area Mental Hygiene Clinic, 1206 
Princess Anne Street, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
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